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the Administration Building and Constitution Mal 


The President General’s Message 


SEPTEMBER 
Think of dancing leaves in sunshine, Comes September, in the morning, 
And shining leaves in the rain, Tossing head in wind-swept gold, 
Of children aedibe in the school yard, Banish tears with happy laughter, 
Of youthful hopes again. Found in autumn’s flecks of gold. 


Month of energy and promise, 
Work which radiates life’s joy. 
Happiness within revealing 
aith no human can destroy.—F. S. J. 


September’s cool days call the membership to conscientious action and clear 


thinking. The contemplations of the summer are resultant in clear concepts and 
renewed energies. 


Constitution Day, and Week, afford an added opportunity for the study of that 
document as applicable to every day life. 


As a patriotic society we should assume the responsibility peculiarly ours to 
become informed and intelligent on the function of government, the study of civics, 
federal laws, and state laws. 


The thoughtful study of the Constitution today is vital, and analysis of each 


paragraph is worth while and necessary that current problems may be better 
understood. 


Ours is an immediate privilege to support every constructive action which will 
stabilize currency, give employment, blot out fear, and create confidence. The 
people make a nation. And a better nation depends on an enlightened public 
opinion. 

Read the daily papers—not one, but several—to keep abreast with news, 
trend of thought, and editorial comment. Make chapter programs alive and 
awake to current events. The nation’s defense must include the education of her 
people. Only death stops education, and to curtail the school opportunities 
endangers the stability of the future. We must develop a program of public 
education in practical citizenship. To curtail in public school education is to 
jeopardize future citizenship training. Certainly at no time in the history of the 
country has a sound educational program for all children, of all people, been more 
necessary than in the present precarious period. The responsibilities of self 
government depends on an educated people. 

The forefathers desired and advocated education for all as a means of perpetuat- 
ing the democratic form of government. A popular government must have popular 
ialeninndidi. Madison said: “People who mean to be their own governors must 
arm themselves with the power that knowledge gives us:’” The study programs 
of chapters will stimulate such a forward movement. 


Crime and racketeering must be put out of business. Our Society can do much 
to lend its support to any constructive plan which will create a federal force which 
can operate in conjunction with the individual states. Adult education is necessary 
to create intelligent confidence in a changing order of life. 

Give support to the NRA and NIRA and, above all, to the creation of patience, 
calmness, tolerance and common sense. 

All defensive measures must, thro individual knowledge, embrace all that 
pertains to national security and public safety. The successful future of America 
depends on the healthy, intelligent character of her people. 

The problems of the day are moral, social, educational and political. If govern- 
ment is the voice of the people, that voice must be a trained one. 


Epitn Scott MAGNA. 
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YOUNG STUDENT WINS D. A. R. AWARD 


The Correct Use of the Flag Committee, D. C. D. A. R., sponsored an essay contest on the subject, ‘‘What the 
American Flag Means to a Junior High School Boy or Girl.” Approximately 4,000 children took part. The 
winner, Mary Truscott, of Gordon Junior High, is — bearing the award, a bronze plaque. Mrs. og Colfax 
Grove, State Regent of the District of Columbia D. A. R., who made the speech of presentation at the Flag Day 
exercises at the school, stands next to Mary. Mrs. Lee R. Pennington, State Chairman, Correct Use of the Flag 

Committee, who conducted the contest with the aid of her committee, is also shown. 
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The Business Office of the C. A. R. 


Louisa S. SINCLAIR 
National President, National Society, Children of the American Revolution 


Iv A cheerful and com- 
fortable, although very crowded room 
in the northwest corner, second floor of 
the Administration Building of the 
Daughters of 
the American 
Revolution is 
housed the 
Business 
Office of the 
National So- 
ciety, Chil- 
dren of the 
American 
Revolution. 
In this office 
room, leased 
to them by the 
D. A. R., is 
carried on all 
the work nec- 
essary for the 
proper func- 
tioning of the 
Society, which 
was founded 
in 1895 by 
Mrs. Daniel 
Lothrop. 

Three clerks, 
together with 
a part time genealogist, dispose of, in 
an efficient manner, all routine work. 
Through the courtesy of the Librarian 
General, Mrs. Dick, our genealogist 
has at all times access to the valuable 
D. A. R. Library. Many worthwhile 
books have been presented to us 
already, and some day we hope to 
acquire a library of our own. 


MRS. C. A. SWANN SINCLAIR 


All application papers, as well as 
supplementals, are received at our 
Business Office in the Administration 
Building. After the necessary routine 
required to 
place the ap- 
plicant’s name 
on file, the 
papers are ex- 
amined and 
passed on by 
the National 
Registrar. Let- 
ters for all in- 
complete p a - 
pers, and those 
which for va- 
rious reasons 
cannot be ac- 
cepted and 
must neces- 
sarily be re- 
turned, are 
sent from this 
office, as well 
as notification 
to the Presi- 
dents of the 
acceptance of 
applicants and 
the mailing of 
cards of admission to the new mem- 
bers. A full record of papers be- 
longing to every member of the So- 
ciety is kept here, in bound volumes, 
together with an accurate list of our 
membership at large. Record of mem- 
bership is filed by number, national 
number, Society and date of admis- 
sion. 


Hessler-Hend Washi 
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Handy Studio, Washington 


OFFICE OF THE C, A. R, 


Reports of all local Societies year 
by year have been compiled by our 
National Historian and thus are avail- 
able for reference. These records are 
also bound and carefully preserved 
in our Business Office. 

Other important work accomplished 
in this office includes mailing charters, 
constitutions, by-laws, application 
blanks and literature pertaining to 
the forming of a Society. 

Societies desiring a charter may 
have one issued to them by the Na- 
tional Organizing Secretary after they 
have duly organized and complied 
with all requirements. There are four 
hundred and seventy-seven Societies, 
one hundred and fifty-one Organizing 
Presidents, and over twelve thousand 
members. The last national number 
issued at the time of our Convention 
of 1933 was 37612. We transfer 
many every year to the parent organi- 
zations, for at the age of eighteen both 


boys and girls are eligible to join the 
D. A. R. and the S.A. R. All transfers 
must be issued by the National Treas- 
urer through the “work shop” of the 
C. A. R., as our office might be ap- 
propriately named. The National 
President appoints the State Directors 
subject to confirmation by the National 
Board. Her correspondence is car- 
ried on from her desk in this office, 
and may I say right here that the cor- 
respondence of the office of the Na- 
tional President is heavy! 

The work of the Organizing Secre- 
tary, requiring much correspondence, 
is an important one which is also 
carried on here. She presents all ap- 
pointments from the State Directors 
of Presidents and Organizing Presi- 
dents to the National Board for con- 
firmation, after which cards notifying 
them of their appointments must be 
mailed and word sent to the State Di- 
rectors for their records. 
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Many inquiries for general informa- 
tion in regard to organizing of So- 
cieties come here and their acknowl- 
edgment is all part of the day’s work 
for our faithful clerks, supplemented 
by voluntary work of the National 
Officers. 

A further glimpse of the work car- 
ried on must impress one as to the 
need of more office space. For in- 
stance, when the time comes for mail- 
ing the C. A. R. Magazine, which is 
issued five times a year, other work 
must be set aside, so there will be no 
delay in getting our magazine to sub- 
scribers. We also do our own mimeo- 
graphing, which entails heavy addi- 
tional work on the part of our clerical 
staff. 

Dues are received by the National 
Treasurer, at this office, entered upon 
her books, receipts mailed, disburse- 
ments made and inquiries pertaining 
to her duties answered as soon as pos- 
sible. 

We are the proud possessors of office 
and up-to-date equipment which have 
been generous gifts to the Society 
from former and present National Of- 
ficers and local Societies. 

Three hundred and seven young 
men, members of the C. A. R., made 
the supreme sacrifice in the World 
War, as our lovely service flag in their 
honor indicates, while many boys and 
girls did active patriotic duty in other 
lines. 
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In the C. A. R. Board Room in 
Memorial Continental Hall are held 
all Board meetings. There we have 
twenty-three lovely State Flags, gifts 
to the Society of their respective State 
Organization; a collection of relics 
awaiting some day a museum of their 
own; and the State Histories of D. A. R. 
and C. A. R. work presented by Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts and New Jersey. 

The Children of the American Revo- 
lution have a beautiful pin, the insignia 
of their Society. It may be secured at 
a minimum cost upon application to 
our official jeweler. 

Numerous chairs were bought for 
Constitution Hall and liberal contribu- 
tions made by Children of the Ameri- 
can Revolution to Memorial Conti- 
nental Hall. 

Our Americanization work at Ellis 
Island, the Tamassee Scholarship 
Fund, subscribers to the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier of the American 
Revolution in Alexandria, Va., to 
Wakefield and to the Harriett M. 
Lothrop Memorial Building Fund are 
recorded in this office and constitute 
some of the duties which give to the 
accomplishments of the C. A. R. a vital 
inspiration. 

Members of the D. A. R., when you 
visit your own beautiful offices, may 
I, in the name of our Society, urge you 
to look in upon us and see for your- 
selves how the work of the C. A. R. is 
carried on in our one and only office! 


The New Hampshire Daughters of the Revolution 
will hold their State Conference at Laconia, N. H., 
on October 10th and 11th, 1933. 
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LETTER WRITTEN BY GENERAL ROBERT E, LEE 
This letter was written from Camp Petersburg, July 27, 1864, to A. R. Lawton, Quartermaster General, C.S.A. 
In it the Commander in Chief of the Confederate Armies says: ““My greatest objection to the one I now have [tent] 
is that being obliged to cut others down to a very small pattern and to put them under flies, I do not like to be in a 
larger tent myself” 


It has been predicted that the time is not far off when the autographs of Civil War celebrities will be as rare as 
those of the scarcer Revolutionary names 
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Old Documents and Their Marketing 


KATHARINE CALVERT GOODWIN 


An autograph letter from the hand of a noted man is the closest personal 
memorial of him that can be had.—Simon Gratz, in “A Book About Autographs.” 


The depression has cut 
the worth of valuable documents just 
about in half. The owner of a Wash- 
ington letter, which perhaps four or 
five years ago sold for $500, would be 
lucky indeed to get $250 for it today. 
And this is true all along the line. A 
good way to make a survey of market 
prices and up-to-date valuations is 
by consulting “American Book-Prices 
Current.” Published yearly, it is a 
record of books, manuscripts, and 
autographs sold in the principal auc- 
tion rooms of the United States during 
the season. Also, in comparing recent 
prices with those reported in earlier 
volumes, a fair idea may be had of 
changes in the market scale of old or 
rare manuscripts. 

But rarity, according to Thomas F. 
Madigan, the well-known collector, is 
not always of primary importance in 
establishing autograph values. Im- 
portant factors affecting the price 
equation are its historical significance 
and the circumstances under which a 
letter was written. For instance, let- 
ters written by the Signers during the 
Revolution are worth more than those 
written before or after the War, and 
any referring to the Declaration of 
Independence are especially desirable. 

In his excellent book, “Word 
Shadows of the Great,” Madigan gives 
the following figures as a fair appor- 
tionment of an autograph’s elements 
of value: Demand, 40%; contents, 
25%; rarity, 20%; condition, 15%. 
“Strange but true it is,” he says, “that 


holograph letters of Presidents Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe and Adams are 
more numerous and less valuable than 
equally important letters of Presidents 
McKinley, Roosevelt, Wilson and 
Harding.” In connection with the 
Presidents, it may be mentioned here 
that the originals of all the laws of the 
United States, locked in the State De- 
partment, and signed by every Pres- 
ident, have been valued for their sig- 
natures alone at $5,000,000. 

Revolutionary land grants have 
little marketable value—usually they 
sell anywhere from fifty cents to three 
dollars, but almost always under five. 
The exceptions would be in the case of 
an historic tract of land, or in the case 
of Signers who afterwards became gov- 
ernors of states, and, as governors, 
would sign land grants. That land 
grant would then, of course, be val- 
uable to anyone collecting a set of 
Signers. Some signatures on Conti- 
nental currency are valuable. For ex- 
ample, any Continental bill, ordinarily 
worth 25 cents, if inscribed by a 
Signer, would shoot up to the exact 
worth of the signature of that particu- 
lar Signer. 

Price records, however, as applying 
to the autographs of Signers, are 
transitory. At present no signatures 
of Thomas Lynch, Jr., of South Caro- 


lina, or Button Gwinnett, of Georgia, 


1In Madigan’s “Word Shadows of the Great,” pp. 
124-5, is given a tabulated list of prices for the Signers’ 
autographs realized at the sale of the Cist collection in 
1886, the Danforth collection in 1912, the Manning col- 
lection in 1926, and the Hollingsworth collection in 1928, 
the prices marked by an asterisk indicating that the 
autograph was dated 1776. 
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are on the market—all existing auto- 
graphs of these two have been cor- 
ralled. No set of Signers can ever be 
complete without their signatures— 
hence their high value. Back in 1927 
a Button Gwinnett document was sold 
to Dr. Rosenbach in the old Anderson 
Galleries for $51,000. It led the 
record until 1932, when $53,000 was 
paid for the “Olive Branch” petition,’ 
the highest price peak of any Amer- 
ican manuscript to date. The previous 
season an autograph letter of Jefferson 
sold for $23,000.° 

So, in spite of the depression, cer- 
tain amazing price records in recent 
years would seem to indicate the 
market is not altogether low. The 
sales conducted by the American Art 
Association-Anderson Galleries of 
New York during the past season 
realized $351,590.50 from literary 
property—that is, books, manuscripts, 
and autograph material. The most 
important sale in this field was that 
held last February of rare Americana 
from the library of the late Levi Z. 
Leiter, of Washington and Chicago— 
reaching a total of $74,628.50. 

Items of association interest usually 
bring high prices, and $6,800 was paid 
for Jefferson’s own copy of his “Notes 
on the State of Virginia,” 1787, with 
his autograph MS. additions on the 
margins and on inserted leaves. A 
copy of John Eliot’s famous Indian 


Bible sold for $1,750, the record of 


2 The “Olive Branch’ petition of the Second Conti- 
nental Congress was sent to George III in 1775 as a finai 
effort to avert the Revolution. The ‘petition’? was repro- 
duced in the June and July, 1932, issues of the D. A. R. 
MAGAZINE, 

* Both the Jefferson letter and the “Olive Branch” 
petition were sold by the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, Inc., New York, the two houses having 
merged in 1929. 

* The only known autograph manuscript of Poe’s famous 
poem “The Raven’’ was sold in 1927 to dealers who 
valued it at more than $50,000. It was later valued by 
its owner at several times that amount and insured for 
$200,000. 
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an important but little-known Indian 
treaty of 1763 (printed in 1764) went 
for $1,300, while other rare books and 
tracts relating to the Colonies and pub- 
lished in Colonial times sold anywhere 
from a thousand to two thousand dol- 
lars. The beautiful set of Audubon’s 
great work, “Birds of America,” 1827- 
1838 (with the first ten plates in their 
earliest state), realized the record 
price of $5,200. 

Important Revolutionary material 
was contained in the manuscripts. A 
private letter of Washington to Henry 
Laurens, dated from Fredericksburg, 
Va., November 14, 1778, expressing 
his opposition to a French-American 
invasion of Canada, sold for $3,750; 
two more of Washington’s letters to 
Laurens, dated from Valley Forge 
December 22 and 23, 1777, with all 
but the signatures in the handwriting 
of his secretary, Robert H. Harrison, 
brought $1,400 and $1,900, respec- 
tively. The Hartley Papers, from the 
personal file and mainly in the hand- 
writing of David Hartley, plenipoten- 
tiary of George III, consist of about 
180 letters, documents and other ma- 
terial covering the peace negotiations 
with the American commissioners in 
1783. This group of papers, which 
throw a new light on American diplo- 
matic history, sold for $5,400. 

Of special value among American 
literary autographs is that of Edgar 
Allan Poe.’ In the safe deposit vault 
of Mrs. Theodore J. Pickett, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a letter of his written 
from Richmond, Va., June 3, 1836. 
It is extremely valuable—the owner 
having refused an offer of $3,000. It 
throws an interesting light on Govern- 
ment litigation a hundred years ago 
in regard to Revolutionary War 
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claims. The letter is addressed to 
James H. Causten, Esq.,° Washington 
lawyer, requesting his services in pros- 
ecuting a large claim of Mrs. Maria 
Clemm (Poe’s aunt and mother-in- 
law) against the United States, and 
briefly outlines the nature of the case. 
It is noted that this letter was written 
the very year that Poe married her 
daughter and his first cousin, Virginia 
Clemm. 

Mrs. Clemm’s father—and_inci- 
dentally Poe’s grandfather—General 
David Poe, was prominent during the 
Revolution as a Quartermaster General 
in the old “Maryland Line,” and Poe 
mentions here “letters from Washing- 
ton, La Fayette, and many others 
speaking in high terms of the services 
and patriotism of Gen. Poe.” It seems 
that at various times the General 
loaned money to the State of Mary- 
land, and had died some seventeen 
years before while arranging to prose- 
cute his claim. His widow, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Poe, applied to the State Govern- 
ment, which, too poor to pay the whole 
amount (then nearly $40,000), 
granted her a $250 annuity. She, too, 
Poe explains, is now dead, but he is 
“inclined to believe, from the success- 
ful prosecution of several claims of far 
less promise, but of a similar nature, 
that the whole claim might be substan- 
tiated before the General Govern- 
ment.” Poe’s viewpoint was overly 
optimistic, however, for the suit in 
question was never settled. 

The following is some genealogical 
data" on the family of this famous 
American writer, who cultivated the 
art of mystery, and is himself, to a 
great extent, a mystery. 

David Poe, son of John Poe, of 
Dring, Ireland, died in 1742. His son 
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John (a descendant of one of Crom- 
well’s officers), named for his grand- 
father, married in September, 1741, 
Jane McBride, of Ballymoney, County 
Antrim, Ireland. In 1743 John and 
his wife, accompanied by their sons, 
David and George, started for America 
and arrived at New Castle, Del. They 
located first in Lancaster County, Pa., 
removed to Cecil County, Md., and 
later to Baltimore, where John died in 
1756. His widow, Jane, died July 17, 
1802, at the advanced age of 96, and 
is buried in Westminster churchyard. 

Their son David married Elizabeth 
Cairnes. He is the General Poe re- 
ferred to in the above letter, and he 
served in both the Revolution and the 
War of 1812. Their son David, 
destined to be a lawyer, started his 
law course, but, changing his mind, 
went upon the stage. In 1805 he mar- 
ried the beautiful actress, Elizabeth 
Arnold, and while his parents were 
members of a company at the Federal 
Street Theatre, Boston, Edgar Allan 
Poe was born in that city January 19, 
1809. His parents both died in 1811, 
young and unhappy. The orphan 
Edgar was adopted by John Allan, a 
wealthy tobacco merchant of Rich- 
mond, Va. His career is too well 
known to discuss here. He died in 
Baltimore October 7, 1849, aged 40 
years, after a life conflict “to keep his 
genius clear and accomplish the work 
of a creative artist.” 

Among the family papers of the 
Editor of this Magazine are two charm- 
ing love letters—the ink is faded but 
the words are fresh with the romance 
of olden days. 


5 Mr. Causten was associated with the well-known lawyer, 
Colonel John T. Pickett, of Washington, D. C., in con- 
nection with French spoliation and other claims. 

* Burke’s “Landed Gentry” gives an extended account 


of Poe ancestry and shows that the Doctor Poe who was 
physician to Queen Elizabeth was of this family. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE CHAMPIONS HIS AUNT’S CLAIM AGAINST THE U. S. COVERNMENT 


A many-sided genius, Poe’s penmanship is also greatly to be admired. This hitherto unpublished letter belongs to 
Mrs. Theodore J. Pickett of Washington 


“You will excuse the precipitency young man had expected to leave that 
with which I proceed in my endeavours morning for Hanover, only a short dis- 
to accomplish my connection with tance away from Cornish, but “could 
you,” writes the famous Doctor Nathan _ not endure the least uncertainty” until 
Smith, January 22, 1792, to Miss his return—“therefore I disclosed my 
Sally Chase, of Cornish, N. H. The wishes respecting you to your Sire and 
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A LOVE LETTER OF 1792 
Written by the founder of the medical schools at Dartmouth, Yale, and Bowdoin College 


DAUGHTERS AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


MAGAZINE 


FOR MY OWN CON- 
VEWIENCE 
THE CONVEN- 
oF 
OTHERS. 


"A QUARTER CENTS$— 


SIX-4AND A 
Payable on demand, in current 
on the Great Weslern 


AND 


January 1, 1816, 


ARTER CENTS, 

bank bills, at my Tarern“aitd Siore 

Turnpike, 16 miles, from Albanyr 
\ . 


scrip OF 1816 USED BY A MERCHANT OF NEW YORK STATE IN “DEPRESSION TIMES” 


Found among the papers of Gen. David Thomas of Salem, N. Y., U. S. Representative from New York 
from 1800 to 1808 


Marm last evening, and they have gen- 
erously given me leave to marry with 
you.” Naively hoping he will never 
meet with Miss Sally’s “disapproba- 
tion,” he ends his note “transported 
with Joy & expectation.” 

He married Sally, who, by the way, 
was the half-sister of his deceased wife, 
Elizabeth Chase, of Cornish. They 
were the daughters of General Jon- 
athan Chase who drew up the terms of 
Burgoyne’s surrender. 

The emigrant ancestor of Doctor 
Nathan Smith was Henry Smith who 
came “with his wife and three sons 
and two daughters and three men 
servants and two maid servants” to 
this country in the ship Diligent. They 
landed at Boston August 10, 1638, 
and settled in Hingham, Mass. His 
great-grandson, John, moved _ to 
Chester, Vermont, with his wife and 
son Nathan. John’s wife was over 40 
years old when Nathan was born. 

Nathan took his degree from Har- 
vard in 1790, the only one in a class 
of four. At that time there were only 
three schools of medicine in the United 


States—in Philadelphia, New York, 
and Cambridge. Dr. Smith founded 
the medical school at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N. H., in 1798, and 
later the medical schools of Yale, the 
University of Vermont, and of Bow- 
doin College. He died of paralysis in 
New Haven, January 26, 1829. Yale 
College and the city mourned his death, 
for both rich and poor were his 
debtors. Professor Silliman wrote: 
“He was the favorite of a wider circle 
of personal acquaintances and friends 
than any other man probably ever en- 
joyed in New England.” 

How dependent on written corre- 
spondence were those early lovers as 
compared to the casual ease with which 
young moderns now use telephone, 
radio and air mail to expedite their 


affairs of the heart.’ For in 1789 there 


7In the early Colonial period, as between the villages 
of the same pe Moy special messengers were employed to 
carry mail, but between Colonies letters were entrusted to 
merchants and travellers. 

The employment of letter carriers at such post offices 
as the Postmaster General should direct for the delivery of 
letters upon the payment by the addressee of a fee of 
two cents on each letter delivered was authorized in 1794. 
The first general issue of stamps by the U. S. Post Office 
was in 1847, but their use was restricted to the larger 
post offices, and the use of stamps was not made com- 
pulsory until 1857. 
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A FOLDED LETTER OF 1836, SEALED WITH A WAX WAFER. THE NUMERALS IN THE CORNER 
INDICATE THE POSTAGE PAID 


This is the address side of Edgar Allan Poe’s letter in his distinctive handwriting 
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were in this country only 75 post 
offices, while in 1928 there were 49,- 
944. In 1790 there were only 1,875 
miles of post routes; in 1928 there 
were 1,776,396 miles. The adoption 
of the Constitution meant a new era in 
our postal service;> post offices were 
rapidly established, speedy transpor- 
tation of mails provided. In 1838 
Congress declared that all railroads 
were post roads. 

Yet a half-century from the time 
when the precipitant Dr. Nathan Smith 
was wooing his Sally, American lovers 
were still bemoaning the inconven- 
iences of time and distance. In a 
letter of George Gould, in Troy, N. Y., 
written October 21, 1840, to his 
fiancée, Sarah McCoun Vail, then in 
New York City buying her trousseau, 
he complains thus: 


“My OWN DEAR SARAH: 


I am once more compelled to resort to 
this dull, distant method of communicat- 
ing my thoughts and feelings to you; and 
wait for the response till time, and the post 
office department, please.” 


8The Act of 1792, the first after the adoption of the 
Constitution, recognized letters, packets and newspapers 
as mail matter. Magazines and pamphlets were recognized 
in 1799 and unbound journals of the several states in 1825. 
Lithographed circulars, handbills or advertisements and 
every other kind or description of printed or other matter 
were recognized as mailable in 1845. In 1851 bound 
books were made mailable. 
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Gould, then a young lawyer, was 
the son of Judge James Gould, of Litch- 
field, Conn., and later presiding justice 
of the Court of Appeals of the State 
of New York. The young lady of his 
affections was the daughter of George 
Vail, a banker of Troy. 

It must be remembered that all of 
these old letters were folded, for 
envelopes did not come into general 
use until 1850 and even later. Until 
then the letter paper was folded and 
sealed with wax. These old “covers” 
are interesting because of their various 
cancellations, but few people collect 
them, and they have little money value. 
The numerals in the corners of these 
folded letters indicate the amount of 
postage paid. 

Musing on some Revolutionary auto- 
graphs, Nathaniel Hawthorne once 
wrote: “To give them their full effect, 
we should imagine that these letters 
have this moment been brought to 
town by the splashed and way-worn 
post-rider, or perhaps by an orderly 
dragoon, who has ridden in a perilous 
hurry to deliver his despatches. They 
are magic scrolls if read in the right 
spirit.” 


Note.—The letters reproduced in the foregoing article 


are published here for the first time. 
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Cartoons of the Presidents 


FLORENCE SEVILLE BERRYMAN 


Every President of the 
United States of America has been the 
subject of political cartoons. But it 
is only since the first administration 
of Andrew Jackson that the political 
cartoon has been an established fea- 
ture of the American scene. 

It is well, in this connection, to recall 
the distinction between the cartoon and 
the caricature. The latter deals pri- 
marily with personal characteristics, 
which are exaggerated or distorted for 
the sake of burlesque or humor; but it 
often emphasizes a physical defect in 
a cruel and even deadly manner. The 
cartoon deals essentially with a situa- 
tion, and is intended to inform the 
public, or influence public opinion on 
a given subject. The two forms often 
overlap, since a cartoon setting forth a 
situation may be made up of carica- 
tured likenesses of the persons in- 
volved. 

Although the cartoon flourished in 
ancient Egypt (and perhaps earlier) 
the modern cartoon had its origin in 
Holland in the seventeenth century, 
and became a real power during the 
mid-eighteenth in England, as devel- 
oped by Hogarth; but it was preponder- 
antly a social development. About 
the same time, the cartoon was intro- 
duced in the American colonies by none 
other than Benjamin Franklin, who 
printed in his “Pennsylvania Gazette” 
for May 9, 1754, a very simple cut of 
. his own design, entitled “Join or Die.” 
It showed a snake cut into eight parts, 
the head being labelled New England 
the remaining parts being the rest of 
the Colonies, and was intended to em- 


phasize Franklin’s editorials appealing 
for a common defence and security in 
the face of war with France. 

Other cartoons appeared spasmod- 
ically in the Colonies from that time 
forward, dealing with such allegorical 
subjects as the “Triumph of Liberty,” 
“Columbia, John Bull and Napoleon,” 
and such situations as the Boston Tea 
Party. Most of these cartoons were 
old wood cuts or engravings or litho- 
graphs, issued independently of any 
newspaper, just as etchings and block- 
prints are issued today. Among those 
crude early works, at least two con- 
temporary cartoons of George Wash- 
ington are known: one entitled “Mrs. 
General Washington bestowing thir- 
teen stripes on Britannia” with the 
lash; and one which appeared the day 
after his arrival in New York City to 
be inaugurated as first President of 
the United States. This latter was an 
ill-natured picture entitled “The 
Entry,” depicting Washington riding 
upon an ass led by Col. David Humph- 
reys, his aide and secretary. 

Jefferson was also the subject of a 
few contemporary barbs: one cartoon 
showed him kneeling before an “Altar 
of Gallic Despotism” behind which 
crouched the demon of the French 
Revolution, while the American eagle 
soared above. 

Our first political cartoonist ap- 
peared during the War of 1812, in the 
person of William Charles, a Scotch- 
man, who came to this country and 
produced a series of crude litho- 
graphic cartoons against his native 
land. His work was utterly mediocre, 
badly drawn and garishly colored, and 
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his ideas were often copies of the 
English caricaturist, Gillray. He fur- 
thermore continued to employ a device 
that had been discarded by competent 
European cartoonists, namely, the use 
of balloon-like loops issuing from the 
mouths of the persons depicted, which 
enclosed long sentences to interpret the 
motivating idea. 

From the evidence of caricatures of 
Washington and Jefferson, it seems 
probable that John Adams, Madison 
and Monroe were cartooned during 
their lives and possibly during their 
administrations; but there appears to 
be no record of any cartoons of those 
years, showing portraits or caricatures 
of them. Occasionally in early car- 
toons, a President’s measures would be 
lampooned, without the introduction 
of his person. 

A contemporary caricature of John 
Quincy Adams (a colored aquatint) 
depicts John Binns carrying a pile of 
coffins, from which emerge Henry Clay 
and John Quincy Adams. It is en- 
titled ““The Pedlar and his Pack, or the 
Desperate Effort, an Over Balance.” 

Charles had no real successor for 
nearly two decades. Then, in 1829, 
there arose a school of distinctly Amer- 
ican political caricaturists and car- 
toonists. 

It will be understood from the fore- 
going that during the administrations 
of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe and John Quincy 
Adams, all of whom certainly supplied 
an abundance of cartoon material, 
there was no cartoonist really capable 
of utilizing it. But for the past century, 
these early Presidents have inspired 
cartoonists in each decade, so there is 
an abundance of published likenesses 
of them. One may cite, for instance, 


a cartoon published 99 years ago, en- 
titled “Portraits of the Seven Presi- 
dents of the U. S.,” an allegorical af- 
fair showing a mound bordered by 
trees, anchors, a horn of plenty and 
similar paraphernalia, and capped by 
the United States shield, an eagle and 
flags, with a temple and ship in the 
background. Outline profiles of the 
Presidents are hidden in the mound, 
and identification of them was prob- 
ably an intriguing entertainment in 
1834. 

In the third quarter of the last cen- 
tury, at the time of the Centennial cele- 
bration, Currier & Ives issued a nota- 
ble series of lithographs of Washing- 
ton, many of which are true cartoons. 

Thomas Jefferson is the subject of 
a cartoon reproduced herewith, to illu- 
strate the manner in which present-day 
cartoonists deal with our earliest 
Presidents. This cartoon, by Clifford 
K. Berryman, was published in The 
Evening Star, Washington, D. C., fol- 
lowing the Jackson Day dinner, 1932. 
This is noteworthy, in view of the fact 
that Jefferson’s ghost is indisputably 
the central figure. In many modern 
cartoons, the ghosts of early Presidents 
have appeared as subsidiary figures to 
some living man, as for instance, dur- 
ing the World War, many cartoons 
showed Woodrow Wilson inspired by 
the ideals of the forefathers, who ap- 
peared as the shades of Washington, 
Jefferson and others. Many other car- 
toons, early and modern, of our first 
six Presidents, might be mentioned if 
space permitted. 

The American cartoon had its real 
origin in party politics, in which re- 
spect it differed from British and Con- 
tinental cartooning. The latter have, 
from their beginnings, been primarily 
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JEFFERSON DAY, !932 


CLIFFORD K. BERRYMAN’S CELEBRATED CARTOON IN THE WASHINGTON EVENING STAR FOLLOWING THE 
JACKSON DAY DINNER OF 1932 


concerned with national and interna- 
tional problems, or with individuals. 
Despite the fact that in the early days 
American cartoonists were severely 
handicapped by having no real medi- 
um of circulation, such as the modern 
newspaper, and hence could only reach 
a small fraction of their public, there 
is a very creditable number of cartoons 
on Jackson’s administrations (1829- 
1837). These are large lithographs, 
which were nailed up in public places, 
or passed from hand to hand. A ma- 
jority of them were published by H. R. 
Robinson, who had an establishment in 


New York City, and another on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
He was quite prolific for his period. 
Judged by later standards, the work is 
very crude. But it should be observed 
that the likenesses of the men depicted 
in all of the old lithographic cartoons 
are excellent. Their faces are drawn 


with almost daguerreotypic fidelity, 
which makes these old lithographs true 
cartoons, and not caricatures. 

Jackson was undeniably the type of 
man to inspire strong popular senti- 
ments, and bitter opposition, since by 
inaugurating the spoils system, he defi- 
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nitely lowered the tone of government 
established by the first six Presidents. 
An outstanding issue of his second ad- 
ministration was his destruction of the 
United States Bank, which was fol- 
lowed by a period of wildcat banking, 
mad speculation, and, in 1837, the 
worst panic and financial disaster the 
nation had known to that date. The 
early cartoonists dealt with each side 
of the question. One lithograph, for 
example, shows “Old Jack, the famous 
New Orleans mouser, clearing Uncle 
Sam’s Barn of Bank and Clay Rats,” 
etc. The cat’s tail is labelled “Veto.” 
Of opposing sentiment is one depicting 
“King Andrew the First, of Veto Me- 
mory”; clad in ermine and wearing a 
crown, he stands upon the torn rem- 
nants of the Constitution. 

For reproduction herewith, how- 
ever, a presidential campaign cartoon 
has been chosen, since it depicts three 
Presidents. Jackson, behind Harri- 
son’s chair, is alarmed at the latter’s 
strength, for Van Buren was Jackson’s 
candidate. Van Buren did win the 
1836 election, but this cartoon proved 
prophetic, for Harrison received the 
vote of the masses four years later. 
Van Buren had advocated that the Gov- 
ernment should establish its own treas- 
ury, and had opposed any half-baked 
schemes to release the people from the 
effects of their own folly. Naturally 
this did not endear him to them. 

A prolific flow of cartoons signal- 
ized the Harrison-Van Buren campaign 
of 1840 but the cartoonists had practi- 
cally no opportunity to deal with Har- 
rison in office, since he died one month 
after his inauguration. 

Tyler early began to quarrel with the 
Whig leaders and to veto their bills, 
which brought him bitter attacks from 
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the cartoonists. During his adminis- 
tration, the annexation of Texas was 
an outstanding question and cartoon 
subject. Tyler signed the Congres- 
sional resolution, admitting the Lone 
Star State, on his last day in office, and 
thus provided fuel for an issue which 
burst into flame during James K. Polk’s 
presidency. The War with Mexico, 
over the western boundary of Texas, 
inspired quite a number of cartoons. 
But for reproduction herein a con- 
temporary cartoon of Polk and the 
Oregon issue, equally important, has 
been chosen because it gives a good 
illustration of the way American car- 
toonists handled international ques- 
tions. This issue was warmly dealt 
with during the Polk-Clay campaign, 
a very lively one. 

Our next President, Zachary Tay- 
lor, had received previous attention 
from the cartoonists for his exploits 
during the War with Mexico. During 
his years in the Executive Mansion, he 
was cartooned in various guises and 
situations, one of the most interesting 
being in connection with the discovery 
of gold in California, and Europe’s ef- 
forts to benefit thereby. One litho- 
graph shows England, Russia, France 
and Spain, in the forms of the sover- 
eigns or heads of those nations, near- 
ing the shores of the United States, 
where Taylor, in the guise of a rattle- 
snake, is coiled to strike in defence of 
American possessions. 

Millard Fillmore succeeded to the 
presidency on the death of Taylor, and 
strongly supported Clay’s compromise 
measures with regard to the admission 
of free and slave States to the Union. 
Our fourth reproduction, “The Right 
Man for the Right Place,” shows Fill- 


more as President, endeavoring to 
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make peace between James Buchanan, 
who was elected in 1856, and John C. 
Fremont, the first nominee of the newly 
formed Republican party. This car- 
toon appeared in 1851, which is sur- 
prisingly early, since it seems to be 
perfectly adapted to the campaign of 
1856, when these three men were rival 
candidates. In the interim, Franklin 
Pierce occupied the White House, after 
the exciting campaign of 1852, which 
called forth numerous cartoons. 

We have seen that cartoons of each 
President since Jackson’s election em- 
phasized the issues which were domi- 
nant during their respective periods. 
In addition, other issues which ex- 
tended over several decades were also 
handled, with the result that we ac- 
tually have a complete cartoon history 
of the United States for the past cen- 
tury. A major issue which began early 
in the nineteenth century was that be- 
tween the free and the slave States. 
Cartoonists dealt with it through sev- 
eral administrations; it completely 
dominated the 1850’s. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
none of the cartoons mentioned can be 
called great. A majority of them seem 
mediocre and inept in dealing with ex- 
traordinarily dramatic, often tragic 
events, which deserved such first-class 
treatment as British affairs were then 
receiving in the pages of London 
Punch, and as events in France were 
given by such master caricaturists as 
Philippon and Daumier. During 
Pierce’s administration, for instance, 
there was Civil War in Kansas over 
the slavery question; and while Bu- 
chanan was President, the Dred Scott 
case was decided, with enormously im- 
portant consequences. 

Nor did a genius arise in Lincoln’s 


time, when the Civil War supplied far 
more profound subject matter than 
that immortalized by Daumier. Thomas 
Nast, our first great political cartoon- 
ist, who has probably never been sur- 
passed in this country, was active dur- 
ing the Civil War, but not in the field 
which was to bring him lasting fame. 
He was engaged in drawing symbolic 
pictures for Harper’s Weekly, which 
were impressive and effective, and 
were commended by Lincoln himself 
as “the best recruiting sergeants on the 
side of the Union.” But they are not 
to be classed with his subsequent ex- 
traordinary Tweed cartoons. 

In looking over our Civil War car- 
toons, one finds quantity but very sel- 
dom quality. Lincoln was cartooned 
and caricatured innumerable times, 
since his appearance lent itself to such 
treatment. The lithograph chosen for 
reproduction is from the Lincoln-Mc- 
Clellan campaign of 1864, as it shows 
two subsequent Presidents, Johnson 
and Grant as well. 

At the end of the ’60’s, Nast began 
his career as a caricaturist, and dealt 
with the Greeley-Grant campaign of 
1872. Hence there are some excellent 


*cartoons of President Grant by Nast, 


as well as a large number of the old- 
fashioned lithographic cartoons. 
Prior to the next presidential cam- 
paign, with Tilden and Rutherford B. 
Hayes as rival candidates, an Ameri- 
can comic weekly, Puck, had been 
founded by Joseph Keppler. Twenty- 
four numbers, published in German 
during 1876, contained some very tell- 
ing captures of this campaign. The 
following year, Puck became an Eng- 
lish-language weekly, and was well 
established by 1880, the year of the 
Garfield-Hancock campaign. Perhaps 
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the most famous cartoon of Garfield 
in that period, was Keppler’s “Forbid- 
ding the Banns,” which depicts a wed- 
ding in progress, Uncle Sam the groom 
and General Garfield as the bride, with 
a wedding retinue composed of other 
national figures. The clergyman unit- 
ing the pair is the ballot box. The 
ceremony has been interrupted by an 
opponent who holds an infant labelled 
“Credit Mobilier,” (an issue of that 
period) and Garfield is demurely say- 
ing, “But it was such a little one.” 

President Garfield, as we recall, was 
a martyr to the vicious spoils system; 
he was assassinated by a disappointed 
office seeker, dying six months after his 
inauguration. The aroused nation de- 
manded a change from such condi- 
tions, and President Arthur signed a 
bill for Civil Service reform which was 
an outstanding issue during his ad- 
ministration, giving the keynote to 
some of the cartoons of him. 

In 1881, another comic weekly, 
Judge, was founded, which, with Puck, 
marked a decided advance in Ameri- 
can cartooning. They were mouth- 
pieces of political parties, Puck of the 
Democrats and Judge of the Republi- 
cans, and as might be expected, their 
cartoons were strongly infused with 
party politics, and wielded enormous 
power. They did not hesitate to utilize 
vulgarity and vituperation when these 
seemed effective weapons during their 
earlier years. It reached its culmina- 
tion in the Cleveland-Blaine campaign 
of 1884. No later candidates have 
been dealt with so ruthlessly as those 
two men. 

Civil Service reform was still a 
dominant issue during President Cleve- 
land’s first administration; there are 
numerous cartoons of him in this con- 
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nection. Tariff reform was in the as- 
cendency during his second term. Be- 
tween his two terms was that of Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison, who is the 
subject of our fifth illustration, repro- 
ducing a famous cartoon, which has an 
amazing story. Bernard Gillam, the 
cartoonist of Judge, and an ardent Re- 
publican, had not the slightest doubt 
that Harrison would be reelected in 
1892. He prepared a large double 
page cartoon several days in advance, 
showing Cleveland, a battered figure, 
in the mist of a chaotic scene, the wreck 
of the Democratic hopes, while the Re- 
publican elephant marched trium- 
phantly on. So confident of victory 
was Mr. Gillam (like all other Repub- 
licans) that he had the cartoon pre- 
pared for the press, the plate was made 
ready to turn over to the printers. 
When it was finally discovered that 
Mr. Cleveland had won, Gillam had to 
make the necessary changes directly 
upon the metal plate. He transformed 
Cleveland’s face into Harrison’s by the 
addition of a beard and a few master 
strokes, put a patch on the eye of the 
elephant, and finally drew a caricature 
of himself as a monkey in the lower 
left-hand corner. This cartoon, ““Where 
Am I At?” is consequently a “like- 
ness” of two Presidents. 

From the 1860’s on, the American 
political cartoon may be considered 
a mature, well developed form of art 
which reached its full flower in Nast’s 
magnificent war on Tweed. The growth 
of the daily press throughout the 
country was also accompanied by a 
tremendous expansion of cartooning. 
Dozens of daily papers have had indi- 
vidual cartoonists for nearly half a 
century; in addition, there are artists 
in such cities as New York, Chicago, 
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“WHERE AM I AT?” 
The Famous Redrawn Cartoon by Gillam in Judge, which in its original form depicted Mr. Cleveland’s defeat in 1892 


THE “ROOSEVELT CARTOON” IN JUDGE IN 1910 


By Eugene Zimmerman 
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Philadelphia, and Boston, whose car- 
toons are syndicated through national 
newspaper networks. Hence the Presi- 
dents of the United States, from the 
time of Garfield, have each been car- 
tooned hundreds of times, and every 
facet of every issue which has arisen 
during the re- 


appear in it at all, and no one of the 
crowd depicted utters a word. Yet 
nothing could more effectively repre- 
sent Theodore Roosevelt’s enormous 
popularity, the tremendous hold his 
exploits had on the public imagination, 
which was responsible for his running 

for third term in 


spective adminis- 
trations has been 
subjected to the 
cartoonists 
scrutiny. To in- 
dicate the situa- 
tions in which 
each President 
has been thus 
depicted would 
necessitate a de- 
tailed recapitula- 
tion of American 
history since 
1880, much of 
which we all re- 
member. 

The outstand- 
ing cartoons of 
William Me- 
Kinley deal with 


1912 as a “Bull 
Moose” candi- 
date. 

Cartoons of 
President Taft 
tended to include 
caricatures, 
since his obesity 
was a great temp- 
tation to the art- 
ists. Hisearly 
friendship with 
Roosevelt and 
their subsequent 
political rivalry 
inspired a great 
many cartoons in 
which both of 
them were 
depicted. 

Woodrow Wil- 


him in his rela- 
tion to the Span- —winiam- 
ish War. His suc- 

cessor, Theodore 
Roosevelt, is one of the two most fre- 
quently cartooned men in American 
history. He was meat for the press 
from the time he entered political life 
until he died, as he was a man of such 
extraordinary personality. 

The “Roosevelt” cartoon shown here, 
the work of Eugene Zimmerman, ap- 
peared in Judge in 1910, after Roose- 
velt had returned from hunting big 
game in Africa. It is a very clever 
piece of work, as Roosevelt does not 
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“He'll Never Make a diplomat—He Speaks the 
Truth.” 


son’s dominant 
personality and 
splendid mental 
equipment, to- 
gether with the tremendous events of 
his presidency, made him a superb 
cartoon subject. One of the fine World 
War cartoons has been selected for re- 
production out of an embarrassment 
of riches in this field, as well as that 
of the League of Nations. 

Warren G. Harding is now consid- 
ered to have been one of our most 
tragic Presidents, in view of his be- 
trayal by men he had trusted. His 
great personal charm, however, in- 
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spired many ardent cartoons in his sup- 
port. 

Calvin Coolidge’s salty individual- 
ity and picturesque New England vir- 
tues made him an ideal subject for the 
cartoonists. Prosperity, economy and 
his profound reticence, all figured in 
cartoons of him. 

Our only living ex-President has so 
recently retired from public life that 
it seems unnecessary to comment on 
cartoons of him, which must be fresh 
in everyone’s memory. Fate dealt 
harshly with him during his adminis- 
tration, and he was most unjustly 
blamed and adversely cartooned for 
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situations for which he was not re- 
motely responsible. 

President Franklin Roosevelt prom- 
ises to become one of the outstand- 
ing presidential subjects for the car- 
toonist, since he has, during his few 
months in office, accomplished seem- 
ing miracles. His splendid appear- 
ance, attractive personality, infectious 
optimism and his genius in dealing 
with people are coupled with incredi- 
ble energy. He has been on the front 
page of the press every day since 
March 4. It is fervently hoped that 
at the end of his first administration 
cartoons of him will mirror a superb 
record of triumphant achievement. 
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A K 
a gash Pa. Duniap, William, Jr........... Pa. 
B E Kester, John ................ .Md. 
Batey, Benoni ...... Epmunps, Samuel ............ Va. RI 
Banks, Isaac .......... Simeon ...............% Mass. 
BEAUMONT, Samuel ........... Conn : L 
Bickrorp, Benjamin ........... Mass. Fitzwater, Matthew ............ N. 
Bitups, Edward ............. Del. Lanpis, Jacob ........-.-.-- 
BIssELL, Leverett ........... Conn. Fretcner, Joshua ........... N. C. Lane, Jonathan ............... Mass. 
Biopcett, Samuel, Jr......... N. Thomas ........... Lgonarp, Barney ............. Mass. 
Mass. Fort, Frederick ........ --+.-..V@ Lonpow, John N. J. 
BoucHner, Martin .............. Pa. Fox, William ................ N.Y. Lupwic, Phillip ........... 
Va. Furterton, Humphrey ......... Pa. 
Bryan, William .............. Va. Marsu, Thomas ............ Del. 
BuRNHAM, Benjamin ......... Conn od Mason, an Mass. 
Metcuor, John, Jr......... ve 
Canrietp, David .............. N. J. H — 
Ienac ............. Mass. HALLOWwELL, Theophilus ........ Pa. 
Mass. Hammer, Jona(s) ............... Pe. Morse Concise N.Y. 
Coteman, Abraham ............. Ve. Hanver, Pa. John Nicholas ...... Pa. 
N. ).  Hearp, Nathaniel, Jr........... Mass. Norman, Thomas ............. N. C. 
Coox, Abner ...... Mass. Henry, William, Jr............. <. 
OZART, Anthony .............. - ©. Horrman, John Nicholas........ Pa. 
Curtis, William, Jr............ Mass. N. i. P 
Conn. 
D HurrMan, Ludwick ............ Pa, Parisu, Ephraim .............. Mass. 
Dantgx, Stephen .............. N.C. Hunt, Simon ................. Mass. NJ. 
Dawson, Thomas .............. Va. I PEARSON john Del. 
Dean, Abraham ..............- N. J. Peesres, Nathan ..............S. C. 
Va. Innes, Hugh ..................- Va. Perxins, Stephen ........... Conn. 
Dear, John Elijah ............. Va. J Puswey, Fenac ............--- Conn. 
Dinsmore, William ........... N. H. Jewerr, Benjamin ........... N. H. Priest, Jeremiah, Jr........... Mass. 
Dovuctass, John Del. JoHNSON, John Conn. Purpy, Benjamin, Jr. Vt 
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RawLincs, Stephen, Sr...........Va. Smncieton, John .............. S.C. Ware, Nicholas ... Ga. 
-Va. Staysacx, Solomon ........... N. J. Waters, Samuel ...... 
Rosinson, Andrew ...... Va. Watt, David .......... Pa. 
Ropinson, John .............. Swrru, Elijah ............. ..Conn, Weare, Jeremiah, Sr. «Mass. 
Ropcers, William ........ N. Wenrtwortn, Hunking . N. 
Sr... SNowMAN, John .............. Mass. WHETzeEL, Martin ..... 
Snyper, Adam ................N. J. Nathaniel ...........N. H. 
N. H. George ............Va. 
Francis ............. Mass. Wotr, George ..... 
Sanvripce, Joseph .............. Pa Woop, John ....... Va 
SAUNDERS, Stephen .............. can Pa. Woon, Thomas ......... Pa 
Scuweitzer, John, Sr............. Pa. T WorsHaM, William .... 
Secraves, John ............... N.C William ............-.. Va. 
SHaver, Michael ............. Va. ..........0... Va. 
mad N. J. THomson, Nelson Anderson.......Va. 
Pa. Hurston, John .............. N. Y. Yeomans, Edward......... Conn. 
Conn. Tracy, Nathan(iel) ............ N.C. Yost, Daniel ..... ‘ Pa. 
Smuman, Isaac ............. Conn. Tusss, Zephaniah ............. R. I. Younc, James ... x. YY. 


Emergency Service! 
CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CAMPS 


_— is a splendid opportunity for chapter members to do real construc- 
tive work among the men in the C. C. C. They need your kindly word 
and help just as much now as in the war days. 


1. Get in touch with official or commander in charge of camp and tell 
him of your desire to aid. 


2. Collect magazines and books. The Army trucks will call for these. 


3. Provide entertainment, music, games, puzzles, etc., to amuse the boys 
during their leisure hours just as you did during the War. 


4. See if camp has an American Flag. If not, supply camp with one. 
5. Make and distribute kits, provide cigarettes and candy. 
6. Arrange a D. A. R. Day in camp, providing a good speaker and 


entertainment. 


The boys must be provided with good, wholesome books and entertain- 
ments. The radicals are taking this opportunity of spreading their — 
ganda. Let us seize this chance to disseminate our ideas. It may be the 


means of winning many to true Americanism! Such personal patriotic service 
prepares the men for better citizenship, which means stronger defense. 


The Adaptability of Our Constitution 


FLORENCE HaGue BECKER 


Chairman, National Defense Embodying Patriotic Education 


HE Constitution is so brief that includ- 

ing its amendments it can be read aloud 
in twenty-three minutes. Its brevity re- 
quired that it should be general, so only 
the framework of a government could be 
outlined. 

The powers of the Federal Government 
were enumerated, but their extent was left 
for future determination through interpre- 
tation. The history of the Constitution is 
chiefly concerned with the process of inter- 
pretation and adaptation. The life of the 
nation does not stand still; new ideas, feel- 
ings, conditions, forces arevonstantly driv- 
ing it forward, and no immutable instru- 
ment of government could suffice. 

The power of the Federal Government 
has grown steadily; more and more the 
National Government has been brought into 
contact with the ordinary affairs of daily 
life. The principal means through which 
this growth of power has taken place has 
been not the constitutional method of 
amendment, but the power of interpreta- 
tion. 

Interpretation is but the synonym of 
growth and expansion under conditions 
which have multiplied the common ele- 
ments of our national life. 

Hamilton saw the possibilities of growth 
that stretched out before the National Gov- 
ernment. Above all others he felt the need 
of a strong central government, and more 
than all others he contributed to make the 
new Union a nation. 

His ruling spirit dominated every branch 
of government and for the time being set 
at naught the carefully devised system of 
separation of the powers of government. 
His mastery over the legislative branch 
was little less complete than his ascendancy 
over Washington. Order and strength were 
inseparable in all his thought of govern- 
ment. 

The failure of the Confederation had been 
due to financial weakness; the safety of the 
new government lay in financial strength. 


With his Assumption Bill passed, a host 
of individuals were made to see that the 
success of the Federal Government was 
their prosperity, its failure their ruin, and 
by the very fact of the assumption of the 
State debts, the Federal Government took 
its stand ahead of the States, as something 
bigger and better than they. 

Here arose the question of the extent of 
the Powers of Congress. In the Funding 
and Assumption Bills, Hamilton was op- 
posed on the grounds of expediency, but 
the establishment of a National Bank was 
opposed as being beyond the powers of 
the Constitution. 

Hamilton made answer with the so-called 
elastic clause which provides that Con- 
gress shall have the right to “make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing pow- 
ers, and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the 
United States.” 

Trouble with France gave rise to the 
famous Alien and Sedition Acts, and the no 
less famous Virginia and Kentucky resolu- 
tions. 

The former put such great powers over 
individual liberty into the hands of the 
President and contained such unwarranted 
infringements of the right of free speech, 
that a loud and angry cry arose against 
their constitutionality. 

Even the bounds of loose construction 
had been exceeded, and the integrity of 
the Constitution was at stake. Jefferson 
proclaimed his fundamental notion that the 
government was merely a league of states, 
a voluntary confederation in which the 
states retained their sovereign rights of ul- 
timate judgment. 

As President his futile efforts to main- 
tain our rights against England and France 
were carried through Congress without ques- 
tion, and Embargo, and its enforcing Acts, 
surpassed the Alien and Sedition Laws in 
their encroachments upon individual lib- 
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erty. The Louisiana Purchase, which 
stands out as one of the greatest contribut- 
ing factors to a strong nationalism, he op- 
posed, though it was later, in the develop- 
ment of this territory, that there grew up 
the real equality of man. 

The democracy of Jefferson was far re- 
moved from the modern tenet of the faith 
which demands the suffrage as the inalien- 
able right of man. At that period property 
and educational qualifications were re- 
quired almost universally both for office 
holders and voters. 

Another generation must arise, under 
other conditions, before the people should 
come into their own with Andrew Jackson. 

Wilson played a less obtrusive, but 
scarcely less important part than Hamilton 
by setting in motion the judicial functions 
outlined in the Constitution. 

“Whenever,” said Wilson, “an object oc- 
curs, to the direction of which no particu- 
lar State is competent, the management of 
it must, of necessity, belong to the United 
States in Congress assembled.” Here he 
established the belief in inherent as well 
as enumerated powers for the National 
Government. 

In the case of Chisholm vs. Georgia, he 
took the national view that a nation as a 
sovereignty is possessed of all powers of 
independent action and self-protection, and 
Georgia lost the case. This decision so dis- 
pleased the state that it resulted in the 
eleventh amendment removing the Supreme 
Court from jurisdiction in a case where a 
citizen of one state sues another state. 

No name could be more typical of the 
great national development under the con- 
stitution than that of John Marshall,- ap- 
pointed by President Adams in 1801. 

The first task of Marshall and the Court 
was to demonstrate what has been called 
the “efficiency” of the Constitution. The 
Constitution had nowhere expressly con- 
ferred upon the courts the power to declare 
a law unconstitutional. 

In 1800 Mr. Justice Chase had said “yet 
it still remains a question where the power 
resides to declare it void.” In the case of 
Marbury vs. Madison in 1803, Marshall’s 
decision shows very clearly that it was not 
Marshall’s desire to exalt the court above 
other departments; he states as explicitly as 
could be desired the true function of the 
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court: “It cannot, out of the fullness of its 
power, sit in judgment on the acts of Con- 
gress and declare such acts unconstitutional, 
but it must wait till the individual case is 
brought before it; its decision, then, shall 
be rendered irrespective of the law in vio- 
lation of the Constitution. Nor has it any 
intention to inter-meddle with the preroga- 
tives of the Executive or to consider ques- 
tions which involve Executive discretion.” 

In defining the powers of government, 
Marshall had said “Let it be within the 
scope of the Constitution, and all means 
which are appropriate, which are plainly 
adopted to this end, which are not prohib- 
ited, but consist with the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution, are consitutional.” 

The new spirit that found entrance into 
Congress in 1811 forced upon Madison the 
War of 1812. War meant turning his back 
upon principles that had been regarded as 
fundamental; it meant an increase in the 
army and navy, of taxation and public 
debt; it meant vigorous action on the part 
of the central government. 

The war firmly established the Govern- 
ment of the United States at home and 
abroad. Both parties came to recognize 
the supremacy of the Constitution and the 
function of the Supreme Court as its inter- 
preter, to acquiesce in the view that a na- 
tion had been created by the Constitution, 
and to take pride in its glory and greatness. 

Madison left the nation more united, but 
through a war he opposed absolutely. 

Not a word of the Constitution did Jack- 
son change, and but one new idea of con- 
stitutional law did he advance, and yet his 
administration marked a turning point in 
the development of our institutions. He 
infused into them the spirit and practice 
of real democracy, the ideals of equality, 
of the supremacy of the people, of rotation 
in office, and finally the “spoils system.” 

Not less pronounced was the lofty posi- 
tion of supremacy over the other depart- 
ments to which he raised the Executive, 
though this was personal, and transitory. 
due to the indomitable will of the Old 
Hero. 

His answer to nullification in 1832 was 
a doctrine of national supremacy which 
brought consternation to the nullifiers. His 
claim for the right to decide the constitu- 
tionality of a law and his fight on the Nat- 
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ional Bank was unwarranted as were his 
words, “John Marshall made the decision, 
now let him enforce it.” 

At the close of his administration, execu- 
tive power sank back into its normal posi- 
tion, but popular suffrage and civil service 
had come to stay. 

Clay and Calhoun were the advance 
guard of a new order of things in our politi- 
cal life. Clay was Speaker of the House, 
Calhoun, Chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

With Nullification, sponsored by Cal- 
houn, came Webster’s great opportunity. 
Then it was that he delivered his wonder- 
ful speeches in support of the Constitution 
as a basis of a perpetual union, of a real 
instrument of government by which a na- 
tional state had been created. His most 
noted speeches, his replies to Hayne, ended 
with his famous words “Liberty and Union, 
now and forever, one and inseparable.” 

Not since the days of the Constitutional 
Convention had the issue been brought to a 
test, and even now the final trial was post- 
poned as a result of the efforts of the 
“Great Compromiser” Henry Clay. His 
second famous speech, in answer to Cal- 
houn’s on the Force Bill, authorized Jack- 
son’s use of force to compel South Carolina 
to conform to the law of the land. 

Stephen A. Douglas’ Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill undid all of Clay’s compromises and 
the fight for bleeding Kansas stirred the 
nation. Douglas’ Doctrine of Squatter 
Sovereignty proved a delusion, but it fur- 
nished the occasion that made Abraham 
Lincoln a national figure. 

Lincoln recognized the constitutional 
guarantees of slavery as a domestic institu- 
tion within the States, but he believed in the 
right and power of Congress to forbid its 
presence in the Territories. 

He afterward contended that “Secession 
Ordinances were null and void, and have 
no legal effect whatever upon the relation 
of a State to the Union. That relation per- 
sists as long as the Union continues, and 
destruction of the Union must come from 
violence and not from law, for no govern- 
ment proper ever had a provision in its 
organic law for its own termination. Seces- 
sion was rebellion and must be put down 
with all the power of a nation fighting for 
its life.” 


His theory on reconstruction was that the 
States had never been out of the Union, 
and could not, therefore, be brought back 
into the Union, that as loyal governments 
were set up in any States, and when 10% 
of those who had voted in 1860 had taken 
the oath of allegience to the United States, 
they should proceed to elect State officials 
and national representatives. Several 
States were so constituted and recognized. 

But Congress exercised the constitutional 
right to be judge of the qualifications of its 
own members. 

Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania was 
the leader in Congress against Johnson and 
was chairman on the Committee on Recon- 
struction. He was dictator in the House 
and leader of his party. 

Stevens’ radical spirit stands today im- 
printed on our statute books in the Legis- 
lation of the War and Reconstruction, and 
has found enduring form in the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th amendments. 

From the standpoint of our constitutional 
development in its larger phases, we may 
regard the years from 1878 to 1898 as the 
lean years that followed the fat years of 
the Civil War. The development lay chiefly 
in the field of property rights. 

The Spanish War brought imperialism, 
and years of expansion both territorial and 
commercial. For the first time in our his- 
tory we attempted to govern overseas pos- 
sessions and for the first time we had be- 
come a factor of consequence in the politics 
of the world. We were no longer isolated, 
but standing shoulder to shoulder with the 
powers of the earth. 

Theodore Roosevelt was the leader in 
bringing to our conscious realization this 
sense of nationality, the sense that we had 
at last reached our majority and had been 
admitted to an:equal place and an equal 
voice in the family of nations. He attempted 
to awaken a corresponding sense of the 
accompanying duties and responsibilities. 
We must keep our word, love peace and 
pursue it, but at the same time be prepared 
for war; we must be willing to assume the 
responsibilities that come from our foreign 
policy if we would make that policy re- 
spected—so he pleads for a stronger navy 
and army, restores the peace of the world 
through mediation, reformulates the Mon- 
roe Doctrine; he secures the participation 
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of the United States in the European con- 
ference on Morocco, and the admission of 
the South and Central American States to 
the Second Hague Conference. 

Modern industrial conditions had like- 
wise produced expansion in constitutional 
interpretation. 

No one who was not both leader of his 
party and of his nation could have suc- 
ceeded as did Theodore Roosevelt in his 
efforts to secure equality of opportunity for 
both labor and capital. His constant ap- 
peals to the people for support placed him 
with Jefferson and Jackson as a believer in 
the ultimate wisdom of the mass of man- 
kind. His acts were in perfect harmony 
with his theory of government which com- 
bined the trust of Jefferson in the acts of 
the people with Hamilton’s belief in the 
efficacy of government as a means of prog- 
ress. 

The source of the government’s power 
over so large a part of our industrial activ- 
ity lies in its control of interstate com- 
merce, and that clause of the Constitution 
conferring this control has been the author- 
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ity for most of the legislation which smacks 
of paternalism and even of socialism. 

President Wilson not only exalted the po- 
sition of President, but placed that position 
as the foremost in the world. 

Again we see the Executive in the ascend. 
ancy. Congress has conferred dictatorial 
powers upon another Roosevelt, and at his 
bidding has passed laws permitting govern- 
ment control of all industry, and a vast ex- 
penditure of funds for public works—a 
truly paternal and socialistic program. 
When the emergency has passed, may the 
American people have learned another 
lesson—that upon the Citizen depends his 
government. When he fails, free govern- 
ment ceases, and dictatorship is the only 
alternative. 

The Constitution has not failed. It is 
equal to every emergency as it has stood 
the storms of one hundred and fifty years. 


“SAIL ON, O SHIP OF STATE 
SAIL ON, O UNION STRONG AND GREAT! 
HUMANITY WITH ALL ITS FEARS, 
WITH ALL THE HOPES OF FUTURE YEARS, 
IS HANGING BREATHLESS ON THY FATE!” 


TREE PLANTING CEREMONIES OF THE NEBRASKA STATE CONFERENCE 


Mrs. E. H. Wescott, State Regent, is planting the tree at Hastings College, in honor of Mrs. Harriet Alexander, 
shown at the left 
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NEBRASKA 


The 3lst Annual State Conference of 
the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in Nebraska, was 
held in Hastings, Nebraska, March 14, 15, 
and 16, 1933, with Niobrara Chapter, of 
which Mrs. T. O. Merchant was Regent, as 
hostess. 

At noon a friendly, Dutch treat, get-to- 
gether luncheon was held in Hotel Clarke, 
followed by a meeting of the Board of 
Management. In the afternoon there were 
held two tree-planting ceremonies, one in 
Heartwell Park, honoring the memory of 
Mr. J. T. Heartwell, who gave the park to 
the city of Hastings, and the other on Hast- 
ings College campus, honoring Mrs. Har- 
riett Alexander, who was one of the first 
three white women to live in Hastings, and 
who was active in the growth of Hastings. 

At 6:30 the State officers presided at 
dinner, when our State Regent, Mrs. Edgar 
Hilt Wescott, was honor guest. As a token 
of love and esteem, she was presented with 
a handkerchief shower. 

The formal opening of Conference was 
held in the First Presbyterian Church. At 
8:00 o’clock the processional was played, 
and the color bearers, followed by the 
pages, honor guests and State officers, pro- 
ceeded to the platform, where Mrs. Wescott 
in her gracious manner opened the con- 
ference by leading the Pledge of Allegiance, 
followed by prayer. 

A short address by Mrs. Wescott, and an 
address, “What Is Patriotism?” by the 
Rev. C. O. Troy, addresses of welcome by 
the mayor, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the president of the local 
American Legion Auxiliary, to which our 
State Vice-Regent, Mrs. Horace J. Carey, 
responded, were interspersed with musical 
numbers. Following the retiring of the 
Flag we were invited to the church parlors 
where a reception was held. In the re- 
ceiving line were Mrs. Wescott, the State 
Regent, and State officers. 

On Wednesday matters of business were 
attended to, among which were: revising 


of the State By-laws, reports of committees, 
and report of State officers, among which 
was that of the State Regent, Mrs. Wescott, 
who spoke of the excellent work of the 
State chairmen of national committees, 
chairmen of State committees, and chapters, 
commenting on the growth of interest 
shown in all departments, and of the growth 
of the State Student Loan Fund in Ne- 
braska, and of the splendid work accom- 
plished by the traveling Lue R. Spencer 
Genealogical Library, the marking of his- 
toric spots in Nebraska, and the splendid 
cooperation from all the chapters which she 
has received. 

At noon the Past Officers Club held their 
annual luncheon when officers were chosen, 
the retiring State Regent being auto- 
matically made president and Miss Louise 
Wright, of Fairmont, being elected secre- 
tary. In the afternoon business was again 
the order until three o’clock, when we 
attended the memorial service for twenty- 
eight members who died this year. 

In the evening an “All American” ban- 
quet was served to 175 guests in the Hotel 
Clarke, and later we were entertained by a 
program of music followed by two ad- 
dresses, one by Mrs. Olga Webb, depart- 
ment chairman of the American Legion 
Auxiliary, and the other by Mr. Robert 
Armstrong, State commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion in Nebraska. 

Thursday morning the business consisted 
mainly of chapter reports, reports of spe- 
cial committees, the passing of several 
important resolutions, short talks by mem- 
bers in appreciation of the work accom- 
plished by the retiring State officers, and 
finally the introduction of the newly elected 
officers, Mrs. Horace J. Cary, State Regent; 
Mrs. Frank W. Baker, State Vice-Regent; 
Mrs. E. J. Williams, State Recording Secre- 
tary; Mrs. George Haldeman, State Regis- 
trar; and Mrs. T. O. Merchant, State 
Auditor. 


Frances DuNLAP HARDEMAN, 
Past State Recording Secretary. 
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D. A. R. Guide to Motion Pictures 


Mivporep Lewis Russev 
Chairman, 7110 Hillside Ave., Hollywood. 


The following pictures have been previewed by the D. A. R. Reviewing Committee in Hollywood, 
California. No other reviews are issued by this Society. Chapters do not preview; they use these 
reviews. Numbers indicate entertainment and production values: I, best of its kind; II, good; 
III, mediocre; IV, unwholesome, stupid, or vulgar. 


Berkeley Square. (1) Fox. Leslie Howard heads a very fine cast in this beautifully produced and 
thoroughly enjoyable film version of the well-known stage play. Mature. 


Bed of Roses. (IV) R. K. O. Constance Bennett in a most unattractive role; Pert Kelton is good. 


Dangerous Crossroads. (111) Columbia. This hackneyed story has a wholesome atmosphere and 
comedy that may appeal to juniors. Chic Sale, Frank Albertson, Jackie Searle. Family. 


Disgraced. (111) Paramount. The unwritten-law theme. Adults. 


Gambling Ship. (111) Paramount. Rather unwholesome underworld atmosphere; title suits per- 
fectly. Carey Grant, Benita Hume, Roscoe Karns. Adults, 


It’s Great To Be Alive. (111) Fox. Edna May Oliver is amusing; Raul Roulien’s voice is good; 
the story drags. Mature. 


Jennie Gerhardt. (111) Paramount. Unconventional love between a servant girl of fine sensibilities 
and a selfish, but otherwise likeable financier. Sad; slow tempo. Adults. 


Man of the Forest. (111) Paramount. Lion pets and a trick mule will intrigue children. Much 
shooting; clumsy humor. Family. 


Man Who Dared. (11) Fox. A tribute to the sterling qualities of many citizens-by-naturalization, 
this epic, based on the career of the late Mayor Cermak of Chicago, is a good biography, but 
lacks dramatic punch. Mature. 


Melody Cruise. (111) R. K. O. A big disappointment for Phil Harris fans, as he sings very little. 
Adults. 


No Marriage Ties. (111) R. K. O. Richard Dix, Elizabeth Allen, and Doris Kenyon in a very 
dull social drama of wholesome theme. Mature. 


Tugboat Annie. (11) M. G. M. Marie Dressler characterizes the loveable, rough old water-front 
character of the Norman Reilly Raine stories. Wallace Beery, as her incorrigible husband, 


and Robert Young, as her son, make the most of sorry parts; the film is a feeble imitation 
of Min and Bill. Mature. . 

Voltaire. (1) Warner Bros. George Arliss, as Voltaire, incites the French against King Louis: 
Though a colorful production with a good cast, the film is not up to Arliss’s standard in enter- 
tainment values. Mature. 


Mama Loves Papa. (11) Paramount. Wilbur Todd (Charlie Ruggles), afraid to go home, 
wanders into a park where a gateway is about to be dedicated. He is mistaken for the Play- 
ground Commissioner; this amusing entanglement leads to his appointment as a commissioner. 
Wholesome fun. Family. 


The first post card reviews were mailed June 19. One week later, Mrs. F. H. Wallerich, of Fort 
Worth, Texas, sent me a package of 350 cards; these are addressed to newspaper, theatre, and 
club leaders, and will last for several months. Mrs. Freas B. Snyder, State Chairman of Penn- 
sylvania, wrote immediately of having notified 120 chapter chairmen; Mrs. Wesley Hugh DuBois, 
State Chairman of Washington, notified her chairmen in June, and wrote me an enthusiastic 
letter; Mrs. W. H. Hightower, State Chairman of Georgia, wired me July Fourth! 

Unless people make a careful selection of the films they pay to see, they may support the very 
kind they do not wish the producers to make. Remember the box office is the “acid test” for 
producers and exhibitors. 
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Photo by Paul Engstrom, Lewiston, Idaho 
TREE PLANTING ON NORMAL CAMPUS 


Mrs. Richard Patten Erwin, State Regent, is holding the shovel. Mrs. Charles F. Schenk, Regent of Alice 
Whitman Chapter, is holding tree. Second at her left is Mrs. Anna M. Purcell, first State Regent of Idaho and an 
Honorary State Regent. State chairman of Girl Homemakers at extreme right of picture. Dr. Turner, president of 

the Normal, is near her 
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CAPTAIN JOB KNAPP CHAPTER PLACES HANDSOME MARKER 
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Fort McHenry Chapter (District of 
Columbia) on Sept. 12, 1932, dedicated a 
tree tablet at Fort McHenry, Md., to the 
memory of Colonel James McHenry, who 
was Secretary of War under Presidents 
George Washington and John Adams, and 
for whom the historic Fort was named. 

The occasion was both a municipal and 
a Washington Bicentennial celebration. It 
has been the custom in Baltimore for the 
past 118 years to celebrate Defenders’ Day 
(Sept. 12). The celebration in 1932 at 
the Fort was of particular historic interest, 
for Fort McHenry Chapter was privileged 
to make its memorial plans a part of the 
official program which consisted of many 
elaborate patriotic features. 

The Fort presented a colorful scene, 
where many assembled to do homage to 
George Washington, at whose order the 
Fort was constructed: to Francis Scott Key, 
author of The Star Spangled Banner, and 
others connected with its history, and to 
Maryland and Baltimore heroes who in 
1814 defeated the British invaders. 

Mrs. Harry Colfax Grove, State Regent. 
District of Columbia, made the dedicatory 
address for Fort McHenry Chapter. Her 
subject, “Colonel James McHenry,” was a 
beautiful and inspiring tribute. 

Following the address, the State Regent 
and guests were escorted by flag-bearers 
from the speakers’ stand to the site of 
the tablet to witness the conclusion of the 
ceremonies. Mrs. T. Temple Hill, Chapter 
Regent, was master of ceremonies, and 
welcomed National and State Officers and 
guests. 

At a signal by Boy Scouts stationed 
about the Fort, little Margaret Brinkerhoff 
Shane, wearing Colonial costume, unveiled 
the tablet. Margaret is the six-year-old 
daughter of Mrs. Elmer Shane, of Fort 
McHenry Chapter, and is a member of 
Colonel Joseph Emory Society, C. A. R. 
Prayer was offered by the Chaplain, Mrs. 
Albert F. McDowell. Addresses were 
made by Mrs. Jessie M. Cassanova, State 


Historian, and Mrs. David D. Caldwell, 
Vice-President General. The lovely poem 
“Trees” by Joyce Kilmer was read by Mrs. 
Delos W. Thayer, chairman of the Memo- 
rial Committee. 

The tablet was accepted by Colonel 
A. K. Baskette, of the Quartermaster Corps, 
on behalf of the United States Government, 
and bears the following inscription: 


This Tree Dedicated to 
Colonel James McHenry 
Secretary of War under Presidents 
George Washington and John Adams 
and for whom Fort McHenry was named 
in 1798 when it was offered to the 
Federal Government. 


Planted and marked 


by 
Fort McHenry Chapter 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
District of Columbia 
September 12, 1932. 


Mrs. D. W. THAYER, 


Chairman Memorial Committee. 


Olathe Chapter (Olathe, Kans.). East 
coast met West coast at Olathe when the 
Olathe Chapter planted its George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Memorial tree. The 
tree, a Japanese weeping cherry, was of- 
ficially planted between St. John Memorial 
High School and the Gemmel Memorial 
Gymnasium, by Mrs. E. P. Pendleton, 
State Vice Regent of Kansas, who turned 
the first spadeful of earth. 

At the roots of the tree was placed earth 
from Mount Vernon and from Wakefield, 
the home and birthplace of Washington, 
to mingle with sand sent from the Atlantic 
coast by Mrs. T. P. Hatfield, a member of 
the Olathe Chapter, also sand from the 
Pacific coast sent by the grandson of a 
charter member of the chapter. 

Two Kansas sisters now living in Wash- 
ington, D. C., gathered earth from the 
George Washington Elm, the Charles 
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Sumner Elm, the United States Capitol 
grounds, the Washington Monument ter- 
race and from the White House grounds. 
Earth from many historical spots in Olathe 
and Johnson Counties was brought by dif- 
ferent members of the chapter and by mem- 
bers of the school board. School children 
sent earth from their homes by representa- 
tives chosen from each grade. Numerous 


donations of earth were sent by individu- 
als from beloved spots from many states. 

The school board and Superintendent 
E. N. Hill cooperated with the chapter to 
enable the entire school to be represented 
The tree was then given 


in the ceremony. 
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into the custody of E. L. Sawyer and 
Howard McGee, who contributed labor and 
a load of rich black loam to complete an 
ideal root bed for the tree. 

Errie Carr NELSON, 


Regent. 


Muskogee Indian Territory Chap- 
ter (Okla.) placed a marker on the bank 
of the Mississippi River just a few miles 
from Fort Gibson, the site of the oldest fort 
west of the Mississippi. It is in Wagoner 
County just beyond the line of Muskogee 
County. 

There was an audience of 3,000, citizens 
of Wagoner County, although there is no 
D. A. R. chapter in that county. 

The principal speaker at the ceremony 
was Mr. Grant Foreman, long a student of 
Oklahoma history, who was introduced by 
Mr. R. L. Colcord, President of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society. 

The tablet was unveiled by a small girl 
and boy, Halley Bender and Fulton Wil- 
liams Fite, dressed in Colonial costumes. 
Little Mary Elizabeth Jacobs also took part 
in the ceremonies dressed in the costume 


of a Creek Indian. 


Mrs. H. O. Duncan, 
State Historian. 


William Strong Chapter (Proctor, 
Ark.) on Sunday, June 11, unveiled a 
marker to the memory of First Lieut. John 
McGavock Grider, a United States flier at- 
tached to the Royal Flying Corps, who lost 
his life in a gallant air fight at Armen- 
tieres, France, June 18, 1918. 

This history of his squadron, the 85th, 
has been graphically told in “War Birds, 
the Story of an Unknown Aviator,” edited 
by Capt. Elliott White Springs. It forms 
a composite picture and the diary of Lieut. 
Grider furnished a source of material. 
Lieut. Grider’s personal letters telling of 
air battles in his own vivid way have been 
edited by his sister, Josephine Grider 
Jacobs, Historian of the William Strong 
Chapter. Mrs. Jacobs has included in the 
introduction some historical data of Mis- 
sissippi County that has never been pre- 
viously written and has supplied a true 
picture of plantation life in the South. It 
is called “Marse John Goes to War.” Mrs. 
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Jacobs has pledged the proceeds to the 
beautifying of Grider Memorial Park, ten 
acres of land on Highway 61, cut out of 
the original plantation owned by the 
family since 1850. It is here that the two 
columns of Arkansas stone have been built 
and the marker of Batesville marble set 
in the right-hand column. 

The unveiling ceremony took place in 
this setting of primeval trees while air- 
planes from Memphis and Little Rock Air- 
ways drummed over the woods, passing 
and circling in flight formation. A drill 
by the Drum and Bugle Corps of the Dud 
Cason Post, American Legion, Blytheville, 
opened the program, and after As- 
sembly was sounded, Mrs. Claude 
Davis led the chapter in the Pledge 
to the Flag. The invocation was 
given by the Rev. J. T. Wilcoxon of 
Forest City, then Grider Memorial 
Park was formally presented and 
dedicated by Ensign John Mc- 
Gavock Grider II, U. S. N. 

Mrs. Davis M. Biggs, the Regent 
of the chapter, presented and dedi- 
cated the beautiful marker of Ar- 
kansas marble. Both the park and 
the marker were accepted as cus- 
todian by Col. Fred P. Jacobs, 
U.S. A., retired. After the Mem- 
phis Drum and Bugle Corps had 
rendered “To the Colors,” a num- 
ber of patriotic societies laid 
wreaths at the foot of the marker. 
They were: Commodore Perry 
Chapter, D. A. R.—Mrs. Anna 
Semmes Uzzelle; Admiral Raphael 
Semmes Chapter, U. D. C.—Mrs. 
M. L. Martin; Jonesboro Chapter, 
D. A. R.—Mrs. E. L. Westbrooke, 
Jr.; Crittenden County Chapter, 
U. D. C.—Mrs. W. L. Robinson; 
Elliott Fletcher Chapter, U. D. C. 
—Mrs. James B. Clarke; American 
Legion and Auxiliary, Dud Cason 
Post—Mrs. Howard Proctor; Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Blythe- 
ville Post—Miss Cary Woodburn; 
Marion Post, American Legion— 
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Dickinson, in the name of the McGavock 
family; William Strong Chapter, D. A. R. 
—Miss Anne Semmes Barbiers; and 
American Legion of Memphis—Com- 
mander Paul Jones. 

A beautiful address was given by Mrs. 
C. B. Rendleman, State Regent of Arkan- 
sas, and then Negro spirituals were sung 
by the choir of Anderson Chapel at Grider. 
An eloquent address was given by Judge 
Joseph Morrison, of Stuttgart, and greet- 
ings by Commander Paul Jones of the 
Memphis Legionnaires. After the bene- 
diction there was a military drill by the 
Drum and Bugle Corps of Memphis and 
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Commander Alfred Carter; War 
Mothers of Memphis—Mrs. Geor- 
gia Erwin Wiggs; Jacob McGavock 


TABLET UNVEILED BY MARYLAND LINE CHAPTER, MARYLAND, IN 

STATE HOUSE AT ANNAPOLIS, MD., OPPOSITE SENATE CHAMBER 

WHERE GENERAL WASHINGTON RESIGNED HIS COMMISSION, 
ELIZABETH S, WILD, CHAIRMAN 
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MARKER ERECTED IN HONOR OF GENERAL GRIDER 


Taps was beautifully rendered by the two 


sound of the last bugle died 
faintly in the wind. 
JOSEPHINE GRIDER JACOBs, 
Historian. 


Potomac Valley Chapter 
(W. Va.) on May 26, 1933, dedi- 
cated a marker on the site of 
Ashby’s Block House in Mineral 
County, West Virginia, four miles 
from Keyser, assisted by the Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts and American 
Legion. 

The marker was unveiled by 
Boy Scout Jack Covington, 
dressed in Colonial costume and 
Mollie Browning Long, dressed as 
an Indian maiden. The marker 
is a large boulder—one of the 
original cornerstones of the Block 
House. It stands on end in a 
base of concrete, with a bronze 
tablet on it bearing the D. A. R. 
insignia and this inscription, 
“Site of Ashby’s Block House 
built about 1757. Erected by 
Potomac Valley Chapter, Daugh- 
ters American Revolution.” 


The marker stands on a knoll, at the 


bands, each taking it up in turn until the foot of which is the spring used by the 
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POTOMAC VALLEY CHAPTER, WEST VIRGINIA, DEDICATES BOULDER 


early settlers. Stepping-stones of rock 
from the chimney of the house have been 
placed from the spring to the marker. 

The Block House had been forgotten 
and would have passed into oblivion but 
for the untiring efforts of J. Sloan Arnold 
who, with the assistance of J. W. P. Welch 
and William R. Caldwell, located the site 
and verified it by data secured from old 
land grants and deeds. Mr. Arnold pre- 
sented the facts to Potomac Valley 
Chapter, which undertook the erection of 
the marker with Mr. Arnold’s supervision, 
aid and advice. At the unveiling Mr. 
Arnold and Mr. Caldwell told many his- 
torical and interesting facts about the 
Block House and locating the site. 

The Chapter Regent, Mrs. J. Sloan 
Arnold presided over the ceremonies. 

Maria Vass Frye, 


Historian. 


Capt. Job Knapp Chapter (East 
Douglas, Mass.) gave and had placed in 
the Town Hall a bronze tablet in memory 
of the Revolutionary soldiers from East 
Douglas. 


The dedication exercises were held in 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of May 6, 
1933, in the presence of State D. A. R. 
officers, officers from surrounding chapters, 
the board of selectmen, patriotic orders 
and townspeople. 


Miss Jennie L. Holbrook, Regent, gave 
the greeting; Mrs. Arvilla Leonard, chair- 
man of the tablet committee, read a paper 
on “Our Memory Tablet,” and Miss Nancy 
Harris, State Regent, spoke. Mrs. Louise 
Balcom Peabody, of Boston, ex-Vice- 
President General, made some interesting 
remarks. The tablet was presented by 
Miss Holbrook, Regent, and accepted in 
behalf of the town by Paul D. Manning, 
selectman. The exercises closed with the 
singing of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

The bronze tablet, which is thirty by 
twenty inches, has been placed on the wall 
in the entrance corridor of the Town Hall, 
and bears the following inscription: 

“To honor the memory of the men of 
Douglas who served in the Revolutionary 
War for American independence. 1775- 
1783. Placed. by the Capt. Job Knapp 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, 1933.” 

The tablet also displays the D. A. R. 
insignia. 

Daisy E. Sweet, 
Historian. 


The North Carolina Daughters of the 
American Revolution unveiled a handsome 
bronze tablet on May 13 in the rotunda of 
the State Capitol building at Raleigh, 
N. C., to the memory of the patriots of the 
lower Cape Fear River, North Carolina, 
who resisted the Stamp Act in 1765. 
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UNVEILING OF TABLET TO CAPE FEAR PATRIOTS IN STATE CAPITOL AT RALEICH, N. C., BY NORTH 
CAROLINA DAUGHTERS 


Under the chairmanship of Mrs. C. 
Wayne Spencer, Regent of Stamp Defiance 
Chapter, of Wilmington, who presided, ap- 
propriate exercises were staged in the 
legislative chambers of the Capitol. 

Following the invocation by Rev. Theo- 
dore Patrick, Jr., rector of the Episcopal 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Raleigh, the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag was led by 
Mrs. A. Hamilton Powell, of Oxford, state 
chairman of the Correct Use of the Flag; 
the national anthem was sung, and the 
American’s Creed was led by Mrs. W. H. 
Belk, of Charlotte, State Vice-Regent. 

Greetings were extended by Mrs. 
Spencer and by Mrs. Ralph Van Landing- 
ham, of Charlotte, former Vice-President 
General. The speaker was introduced by 
State Representative Harris Newman, of 
Wilmington, and the chief address was 
made by Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of 
the State Historical Commission, who told 
of the bravery of the Cape Fear patriots, 
first in American annals to resist openly 
with arms British officers and orders. 

The tablet was presented to the State by 
Mrs. Sydney Perry Cooper, State Regent, 
who was introduced by Mrs. Carroll Mann, 
Regent of the Caswell-Nash Chapter. It 


was accepted by Gov. J. C. B. Ehringhaus. 
The unveiling was by Miss Mary Louise 
Cooper, daughter of Mrs. Cooper, and 
Master C. Wayne Spencer, Jr., son of Mrs. 
Spencer. The D. A. R. flag was carried by 
Miss Nancy Mann, daughter of Mrs. Mann, 
and the State flag was borne by Miss Ma- 
tilda Ehringhaus, daughter of the gover- 
nor. Mrs. Melissa Browne Smith carried 
the “Stars and Bars.” 

On the tablet committee were Mrs. 
Spencer, chairman; Mrs. J. H. Hamilton 
and Miss Martha Andrews, Raleigh; Mrs. 
J. A. Fore, Charlotte; Miss Margaret 
Lovell Gibson, Asheville, and Miss Ger- 
trude Carraway, New Bern. Mrs. Smith 
was chairman of pages. 

The inscription on the tablet, below the 
D. A. R. insignia, reads: “In memory of 
the Patriots of the Lower Cape Fear, who 
resisted British authority and tyranny by 
preventing openly with arms the enforce- 
ment of the Stamp Act in North Carolina 
in 1765. Erected May 13, 1933, by the 
North Carolina Daughters of the American 
Revolution.” 

GERTRUDE S. CARRAWAY, 


State Publicity Chairman. 
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GENEALOGICAL EprTror 
2001-16th St. N. W., Wasnincton, D. C. 


To contributors—Please observe carefully the following rules: 
1. Name and dates must be clearly written or typewritten. Do not use pencil. 
2. All queries and answers must be signed and sender’s address given. 


3. All queries must be short and to the point. 


4. In answering queries give date of magazine and number 
5. Only answers containing proof are requested. 


and signature 
Unverified family not be pub- 


All letters to - forwarded to contributors must be unsealed and sent ih blank, stamped en- 


velopes accompanied by the number of the q 


query and its signature. The 


t is reserved to print 


information —- in the communication to be forwarded. 


Letters to the 


ANSWERS 


14266. YouNG.—Abner Young of Fleet- 
wood, Culpeper Co., Va., was born abt 
1775 & mar Euphemia, daughter of Thomas 
Humphrey of Loudoun Co., Va. Their chil 
were Hannah born abt 1800, d 1852, mar 
abt 1822 John Lakeman; Abner Humph- 
rey, b abt 1802, d 1860, mar Mary Ann 
Randolph, 1803-1870; Marshall, mar abt 
1830 & lived at Fleetwood; Margaret, born 
abt 1815, moved to Quincy, Ill; Celia, 
b 1819, mar Thomas A. MeMorris & lived 
at Colorado Springs. Thomas Humphreys, 
mentioned above, is buried in Short Hill 
Cemetery, nr Bluemont Loudoun Co. Va. 
with other members of his family. His 
tombstone is so defaced by time that the 
dates of his b & d cannot be distinguished, 
the following however, is legible “His wife 
Mary Humhpreys departed this life . De- 
cember 5th 1811 age 60 years.” As this 
would make her birth in 1742 his was 
prob in 1740. Thomas Humphreys served 
in Rev. first as a private in Capt. Henry 
Dudley’s Co. 2nd Va. Reg’t, commanded 
by Col. Gregory Smith. His name appears 
on company pay rolls from June 1 1778 
to Nov 1779 as shown in the record at Pen- 
sion Office, Washington, D. C. He also 
served as Sergeant in the Va. Continental 
Line for three years for which service he 
was granted 300 acres of land, the issue 
of this Warrant #3153 was dated 11 
June 1784 & bears the signatures of Benj. 
Harrison & Thomas Meriwether. This 


Genealogical Editor will be answered through the Magazine only. 


rec is found in Book #1, page 651, Land 
Office, State Capitol, Richmond. Thomas 
with a bro Isaac Humphreys removed from 
Bucks Co. Pa. to Loudoun Co. Va. bet. 
1760-1770 leaving in Penna three brothers 
one of whom was David Humphreys, Lieut. 
Colonel & Aide-de-camp to Gen. Washing- 
ton from 23 June 1780 to 23 Dec. 1783. 
He was born 1754 & died 21 Feb. 1818. 
History records by Act of Congress to Col. 
Humphreys of a valuable sword as a recog- 
nition of his fidelity & ability. To his care 
the Standards taken at capitulation of 
Yorktown, were consigned. Ref: Heitman’s 
Historical Register of Officers of the Con- 
tinental Army.—Miss Jane Randolph 
Young, 1717 18th St., Washington, D. C. 

14288. HeENDERSON.—The following is 
taken from the book “Family History” 
by Mrs. Lucy Henderson Horton, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Col. Richard Henderson born 
20 Apr 1735, Hanover Co. Va. died 30 
Jan 1785 Williamsboro, N. Car. He mar- 
ried Lady Elizabeth Keeling, daughter of 
an Irish nobleman. Their chil were 
Leonard b 1772 mar Frances Farrar. He 
was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of N. Car.; John Lawson b July 1778; 
Richard b July 1766; Archibald b 7 Aug 
1768, Elizabeth b 1770 mar Wm. Lee 
Alexander; Fanny b 1764 mar Judge 
Spence McCay of Salisbury, N. Car. Col. 
Richard Henderson was the son of Col. 
Samuel Henderson b abt 1700 (High 
Sheriff of Hanover Co. Va.) died 
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1783/1800 He mar 1732 Elizabeth, dau 
of John Williams of Carnavon, Wales b 
1679 & his wife Mary. Their chil were 
Mary Henderson b 10 Jan 1734 mar Jacob 
Mitchell; Richard b 20 Apr _ 1735, 
Nathaniel b 1 Dec 1736, Elizabeth b 19 
Feb 1738 mar John Beckham; Ann b 13 
Mch 1739 mar Daniel Williams; Susannah 
b 23 Apr 1742 mar Renbey Searcy; John 
b 24 Oct 1744; Samuel b 6 Feb 1746; 
William b 5 Mch 1748, Thomas b 19 
March 1752, Pleasant b 9 Jan 1758. (These 
children are in dispute, others give a differ- 
ent list.) Col. Samuel Henderson was the 
son of Richard & his wife Mary, daughter 
of Ensign Washer. Their chil were Samuel, 
Edward, Nathaniel, Leonard & a daughter. 
Richard was the son of Thomas Henderson, 
the emigrant ances, who was the son of 
James Henderson of Fordell, Scotland, who 
fell at Flodden Field. Thomas was born 
in Fifeshire, Scotland & was in Jamestown, 
Va. 1607. Lord George Keeling was 
driven from Ireland on acct of his religion. 
After coming to America he sent for his 
sweetheart Miss Agnes Bullack of Wales. 
He soon died & his widow Agnes mar 12 
Oct 1759, John Williams whose father John 
was a brother of Samuel Henderson’s 
wife Elizabeth. Agnes was a daughter of 
John Bullock & his wife Ann, daughter 
of Leonard & Ann Hawkins Henley. The 
youngest dau of Lord George & Agnes 
Keeling, Elizabeth, mar. Richard Hender- 
son 28 Dec 1763. Another dau. Nancy 
mar Bromfield Rigley 18 Feb. 1770.— 
Dr. A, A. Knapp, 511-512 Jefferson Build- 
ing, Peoria, Ill. 


QUERIES 


14424. FRaANKLIN.—Wanted parentage 
and dates of b. and d. of Stephen Franklin, 
of Attleboro, mar. by Rev. Hezekiah Weld, 
Nov. 5, 1758 at Rehoboth, to Rachel b. 
June 14, 1741, dau. of Eleazur and Eliza- 
beth (Warfield) Carpenter. Their chil. 
were: Stephen b. July 9, 1765 mar. Reho- 
both; Mary b. 1770; Thankful b. 1773; 
Lydia who mar, Amos Ames; John; Ebene- 
zer; Eleazur; and, Hester. Stephen Frank- 
lin was Rev. sol. in Capt. Simon Marston’s 
co., Lt. Col. Stephen Peabody’s Regt. 
Wanted also parentage and date of b. of 


Amos Ames, who lived and d. at Trenton, 
Oneida co., N. Y. May 1847. 

14425. CLarK.—Wanted Rev. rec., date 
of b., name of Ist. wife and list of chil. of 
Wm. Clark, Sr., of Middle Island, Town 
of Brookhaven, Suffolk co., L. I. who d. 
1789. He mar. 2nd. Mary Benjamin 
(widow). Eldest dau. Abagail mar. Par- 
shall Terry. 

(a) TeRRy.—Wanted ances. and parent- 
age of Parshall Terry. Also list of his 
chil., and connection with Richard Terry 
who came in the James and settled South- 
old, L. I. 1640. Joshua Terry, son of 
Parshall and Deborah (Clark) Terry, b. 
1764 Goshen, N. Y., mar. Elizabeth ; 
Wanter her surname. Was this the Joshua 
Terry who served in War of 1812? Both 
Joshua and Elizabeth Terry are buried in 
E. Palmyra Cemetery.—W. F. G. 

14426. CatLin.—Wanted gen. and all 
possible infor. of Elon Catlin and of 
Minerva Spencer Catlin mar. Ticonderoga 
N. Y., Dec. 29, 1819. Also any Rev. rec. 
—L. C. H. 

14427. Jacoss-Curtis.—Wanted _ par- 
entage of Rebecca Jacobs, b. Mass. 1771, 
mar. Martin Miller of Dummerston, Vt. 
1793. Also Rev. rec. of David Curtis, son 
of Abel, b. at Waterbury, Conn., lived at 
Harwinton during Rev. Wife’s name— 
Elizabeth Hill. They came to Ohio with 
their family 1806 and d. in Trumbull co., 
in 1823 and 1830 respt.—.. S. S. 

14428. Frazey.—Wanted gen. and given 
name of Frazey who came into Bed- 
ford co., Pa. during or following Rev. 
Mar. Purcell (or Pearsol) and had 
chil: John, Joseph and Enoch. Was 
Mary Frazey who mar. Rev. Thos. Runyan 
a dau? Wanted also parentage of Samuel 
Frazey, b. 1779, d. 1840, Proprietor of 
Frazeyburgh (Ohio), who arrived in Zanes- 
ville 1805. He mar. Hester Morrow. His 
sis. Mary b. 1788 in Pa. mar. Daniel Mc- 
Lain.—J. H. F. F. 

14429. MeEK.—Wanted Rev. rec. of 
Daniel Meek b. 1776, son of Robert Meek 
of Md. 

(a) ARNOLD.—Wanted ances. and Rev. 
rec. of Humphrey, father of Hon. John 
H. Arnold b. 1799, d. 1844, mar. Elizabeth 
Yates of Culpeper co., Va. d. 1850.— 
J. G. F. 
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14430. Hi_toN-CHEVALIER. — Wanted 
ances. and all possible infor. of 
Hilton and of his wife Hannah Chevalier 
who d. abt. 1845/7 N. Y. City and had sis. 
Rosina.—M. A. H. S. 

14431. — Wanted parentage 
and all infor. possible of John Miller b. 
Brekenridge co., Ky., Jan. 1805, who mar. 
1830 Lucy Carr b. 1807 in Brekenridge 
co., Ky. After 1848 they moved to Perry 
co., Ind., and then to IIl. in 1851.—W. M. 

14432. Hucus-Parry. — Wanted all 
possible infor. on John Hughs of Va., 
prob. Augusta co., whose son James Shields 
mar. Frances Parry and lived at Staunton, 
Va. They had 4 daus.: Elizabeth Ann, 
Jane, Mary and Henrietta. Wanted also 
infor. of Parry family. 

(a) TAytor.—Wanted ances of Eliza 
Taylor of Va. who mar. Wm. Thorn and 
lived in Hamilton co., Ohio, 1831. Had at 
least 2 sons—Isaac and Joseph. Later 
moved to Ill.—4#H. B. T. 

14433. WINTHROP.—Wanted ances. of 
Elizabeth Ward Winthrop b. in Boston, 
who mar. abt. 1800 Solomon Wheeler who 
served in Rev. from N. Y. State. Wanted 
to correspond with desc.—G. H. B. 

14434. GouLp.—Wanted Rev. rec. and 

arentage of Joseph Gould, Caldwell, N. J., 
. Feb. 24, 1747, d. Aug. 24, 1820, mar. 
Sarah Ward b. March 17, 1747, d. Nov. 
14, 1810. Wanted also her parentage. 

(a) SawyerR.—Wanted Rev. rec. and 
parentage of Ezra Sawyer of Lancaster, 
Mass. who mar. 1726 Rebecca Whitcomb, 
and d. Oct. 23, 1765.—Y. S. T. 

14435. Woopv.—Wanted ances. and all 
infor. possible of Joseph Wood of N. Y. 
and Jersey City, N. J., b. Aug. 29, 1789, 
d. Nov. 9, 1846, and mar. Mary Jaques 
April 16, 1808.—A. C. T. 

14436. Invin.—Wanted parentage, place 
of b. with dates, and all infor. possible of 
Abraham and Joseph Irvin, bros., who left 
N. Y. State (prob. Stottville or Geneva) in 
1820 and settled at Shawneetown, III. 
Joseph’s wife was Theodocia Wells, b. 
1796 in N. Y. Were these men related to 
either Henry Irvin, enlisted man, Albany 
co. Militia, 10th Regt., or Andrew Irvin, 
Adjutant, 2nd. Regt., Tryon co. Militia? 
Would like to correspond with desc. of 
either.—B. Z. B. 
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14437. Bett.—Wanted ances. and all 
possible infor. of John and Arthur Bell, 
Rev. sols. of Poxton, Lancaster co., Pa.— 
M. B. H. 

14438. VAN Meter.—Wanted parent- 
age of Katherine Van Meter b. betw. 1760 
and 1768, who mar. Jacob Holzapfel 
(Holsapple), a Hessian sol. from vicinity 
of Darmstadt, abt. 1782/3 in S. E. Pa., or 
in Salem co., N. J. He d. abt. 1812/14 in 
Washington co., Va. With one mar. son 
and younger chil. Katherine went to Ky. 
and from there to Salem, Washington co., 
Ind. Abt. 1820 she moved with the 
younger chil. to Albany, Clinton co., Ky. 
where she d. 1825/26.—A. H. Y. 

14439. Tompkins.—Wanted infor. of 
John Tompkins, 7th Regt., Duchess co. 
Militia and of his son Nathan who d. abt. 
1846/9 Broome co., N. Y. Nathan had 
sons John. Bloomer and Reuben.—B. T. M. 

14440. Porter. — Wanted ances. of 
Eleanor Porter who mar. Ist., Corp. Calvin 
Skinner, and 2nd., Lt. Zebulon Lyon. 

(a) Firrecp.—Wanted ances. of Mary 
Fifield who mar. Ezra Carter at Concord, 
N. H.—A. T. W. 

14441. HuTCHERSON-ADAMS.— Wanted 
parentage and Rev. ances. of John Wm. 
Hutcherson b. 1773, d. 1849, and of his 
wife Nancy Adams whom he mar. 1792 in 
Madison co. Ky. They were mar. by Rev. 
Feathergale Adams, a Bapt. preacher, and 
the mar. bond was signed by Chas. Hutch- 
erson. They moved to Lancaster, Garrard 
co., Ky. in 1793 and had 8 chil. Nancy d. 
1816 and John Wm. Hutcherson mar 2nd. 
1821 Ruth Brown and had 3 chil. John 
Wm. and Ist wife Nancy are buried at 
Lancaster, Ky. Wanted to correspond 
with desc.—K, H. C. 

14442. SHaw.—Wanted ances. of Grata 
Shaw who mar. Frederic Spear abt. 1786. 
Their lst child Jacob was b. March 1787. 
Frederic lived at Shutesbury, Mass., but 
after marriage moved to Chelsea, Vt. 
Was Grata Shaw a desc. of Abraham and 
Bridget (Best) Shaw?—E. C. S. 

14443. Fry.—Wanted names and dates 
of dese. of Col. Joshua Fry, commander 
of regt. in which George Washington 
served as Lieut. Col. Fry d. after a fall 
from his horse May 31, 1754. 

(a) — Wanted 
desc. and all infor. possible of Chambers 
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Lightcap or Leightcaup, b. in Amsterdam, 
Holland, settled in N. Y. and fought in 
battle of Brandywine.—E. M. H. 

14444. PecKHAM.—Wanted name, date 
of mar., b. and d., of wife of John Alden 


Peckham (1798-1881), son of Prince 
Peckham (1746 ) of Dartmouth, 
Mass. Wanted also date of d. of James 


Oakley, son of John Alden Peckham. 

(a) Grey.—Wanted date of b. of Esther 
Grey, wife of James Oakley Peckham.— 
F.M.B 


14445. Howe.—Wanted names of chil. 
and whom they mar. of Hon. George Au- 
gustus Howe, who was killed at Ticon- 
deroga in War with Indians. His widow 
Mary (née Daubine or Dobbin) mar. 1753 
Robert Rutherford b. in Scotland, who 
came to Va.—L. E. W. 

14446. BLANCHARD - WHITMARSH. — 
Wanted dates of the d. of Samuel, son of 
John and Elizabeth Gross Blanchard, b. 
in Weymouth, Mass. Aug. 30, 1724, and of 
his wife Mary Whitmarsh of Braintree, b. 
May 17, 1721, mar. Jan. 4, 1744. Settled 
in Braintree where their 8 chil. were b. 
Abt. 1760 moved to East Stoughton. Did 
he have Rev. rec? 

(a) all infor. pos- 
sible of Silas and Mary Benjamin Howell, 
of Suffolk co., L. I. Their chil. were: 
Charity who mar. Israel Hawkins of Stoney 
Brook; Mary who mar. David Tuthill; 
Sally who mar. Maaps; Micah; 
Joseph b. Dec. 19, 1770, d. Sept. 5, 1833, 
Ill. who mar. Elizabeth, dau. of “Whig 
John Smith” and wife Abigal (Wanted 
her name and his Rev. rec.). 

(b) KiLLINGSwoRTH-SWEET.— Wanted 
parentage of Anderson Killingsworth, 
prob. b. Md., d. April 30, 1824 in Roane 
co., Tenn., and of his wife Mary Sweet of 
S. C., b. abt. 1774. Their oldest child John 
Sweet was b. May 1796 in Edgefield Dist. 

14447. Barrett-Woopson. — Wanted 
parentage of Frances Woodson (Woolder- 
son, Wooderson), d. May 27, 1694 in 
Chelmsford, who mar. in Braintree. Sept. 
15, 1655 Thomas Barrett. He mar. 2nd. 
Mary Dike of Milton. 

(a) YouNG-Pinson. — Wanted 
infor. possible of gen. of Patience, dau. of 
Geo. and Hannah Pinson Young, of Scit- 
uate, b. abt. 1670, d. at Sharon, Conn. 
June 25, 1746, mar. Matthew Fuller Feb. 
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25, 1692. Wanted also all infor. of 
Pinson gen. 
(b) Reap-LAwRENCE. — Wanted par- 


entage of Susannah Read who mar. Isaac 
Lawrence, Jr., at Norwich, Conn., April 
15, 1708. Wanted also parentage and all 
infor. possible of Mary who mar. 
Samuel, son of Isaac and Susannah Law- 
rence. 

(c) STANLEY.—Wanted all infor. pos- 
sible of Mary, dau. of Thomas Stanley of 
Hartford, Conn., who mar. John Porter b. 
abt. 1621. 

14448. Wi_son.—Wanted dates of b., 
d., and mar. of Sarah Wilson and Ann 
Wilson, wives of Andrew Taylor who was 
b. in Augusta co., Va., 1730. Later citizen 
of Washington co., Tenn. and d. there 1787. 
He had six chil.: Dr. Isaac mar. Elizabeth 
Brown; Andrew 2nd. b. 1765; Matthew 
mar. Rachel Peoples; General Nathaniel b. 
1771, mar. Mary Patton 1791; Rebecca 
mar. George Williams; Rhoda mar. Archi- 
bald Williams. Wanted also date of b. of 
Matthew.—E. M. P. 

14449. GINN-BrEWweER.— Wanted ances., 
Rev. rec. and place of b. of Jesse Ginn, 
b. in England abt. 1760. His 2nd. wife 
was Tabitha Brewer. Wanted also ances. 
Rev. rec. of her father Brewer.—A. G. 

14450. Jupkins - Lucas. — Wanted 
ances. of Charles Judkins, Surry co., Va. 
and of Margaret Lucas, wife of George Jud- 
kins, son of Charles. Margaret and George 
Judkins had Eliza, Charles Fox, John 
Cristie, William Thomas, George, Drue, 
Lawrence and James Henry. 

(a) McCartry-ALLEN. — Wanted all 
infor. possible of Phillip McCarty and wife 
Allen, who were living in Dutch Bend, 
Tenn. 1816, when Wm. Allen McCarty was 
b. He mar. Belinda Connor. 

(b) ConNor-WooLFoLK.—Wanted all 
infor. possible of George Connor and wife 
Anne Woolfolk. Their chil were: Francis 
Asbury; George Wesley, Sallie, Belinda, 
Paul and Annie. 

(c) LAMKIN - Dockins - DAWKINS.— 
Wanted the name of Peter Lamkin III’s 
mother, and the ances. of his wife, Winni- 
fred Dockins (or Dawkins), of Lunenburg, 
Va. Their chil. were Griffin b. 1787 and 


Sharpe.—B. M. L. 
14451. FapLey-Custer.—Wanted date 
and place of mar. of Mary Fadley to 
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Emmanuel Custer (Custard or Kuster) in 
Pa. Wanted also b. and mar. records from 
1750-1785 of Fadleys of Phila. and Mont- 
gomery co., Pa. Wanted also family 
records of Custer or Custard, in Phila. and 
Montgomery co. Pa. from 1700—-1785.— 
L. E. C. 

14452. Lewis.—Wanted parentage of 
Mildred Lewis who mar. John Cobb. 

(a) Scotr.—Wanted to correspond with 
any desc. of Scott family in Edisto or St. 
Helena, S. C.—/J. H. C. 

14453. BracKNEY.—Wanted ances. of 
bros. Milton, Marshal, Louis, Clark and 
Israel Brackney, of Ind. 

14454. Mow ts - McCreary - Bripce - 
WATER.—John Mowls mar. Mary McCreary 
abt. 1806 in Botetourt co., Va. and came to 
Carroll co., Ohio, in 1812 with 3 small 
chil. Mary McCreary’s mother was Re- 
becca Bridgewater. Wanted ances. of the 
above families.—L. C. 

14455. Krinc.—Wanted name of wife, 
infor. and Rev. rec. of Seth King, Sr., b. 
Feb. 24, 1742, d. July 17, 1804. His chil 
were * Bethiah b. 1763; Seymour b. 1765; 
Roderick b. 1767, d. 1811; Cynthia b. 
1769; Eunice b. 1772; Anna b. 1774; 
Hulda b. 1777; Seth, Jr., b. in N. Y. State 
Oct. 23, 1779, d. Sept. 16, 1855; Polly b. 
1781; Lyndia b. 1784, d. 1811; Sally b. 
1786. 

(a) BENJAMIN.—Seth King, Jr., mar. 
Lois Benjamin b. June 14, 1777 d. Aug. 
20, 1847. They were mar. in Conn., mov- 
ing to Greenwich on the Baaten Kill, N. Y. 
bef. 1804. Lois’ bro. Asher lived in Boston 
—was alderman there 1804. He mar. 
Nancy Bryant July 4, 1805 in Springfield, 
Mass. Wanted all infor. possible abt. par- 
entage of Lois and Asher Benjamin. 

chil. of 
Seth, Jr., and Lois Benjamin King were: 
Elishama b. 1799; Lester b. 1800: Auson 
b. 1802; Elizabeth b. 1804, d. 1882, mar. 
John Walters (Watters) ; Anna b. 1807, d. 
1883; Asher b. 1809, d. 1882; Hiram b. 
1811, d. 1829. Wanted parentage of John 
Walters.—M. L. N. 

14456. CaAMPBELL.—Wanted gen. and 
all possible infor. of William T. Campbell 
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who mar. Campbell and had 11 chil: 
Mary Ann, Jane, Sarah, Elmina, Dema, 
Elvina, Ely, Jackson, Levi. His father 
came from Scotland, and settled in Nor- 
thumberland co., Pa.—B. F. 

14457. GouLD.—Wanted to correspond 
with desc. of Wait Gould or of his sis. 
Sally Gould Cleveland. Wait Gould was 
a Rev. sol and lived at one time in Hanover, 
N. H. 

(a) CaARTER.—Wanted infor. of the 
family of Charles, son of Ira and Katharine 
B. Carter. 

(b) Weis. — Wanted parentage of 
Nancy who mar. Joshua, son of 
Charles and Michal Owings Wells, Balto. 
co., Md. abt. 1791.—W. D. B. 

14458. SALMON. — Wanted desc. of 
Joseph 1639 of Isle of Wight co., Va. 

(a) Depriest-Depress.—W anted ances. 
of Wm. Depriest bp. 168-, d., Goochland 
co., Va. by 1738. 

(b) RyanN.—Wanted desc. of Philip 
Ryan who mar. Mary Whitehead abt. 1680; 
and ances. of Philip Ryan of Goochland 
Co., Va. whose will was proved 1764. 
—K. H. 

14459. TRUESDELL.—Wanted name of 
father and place of b. of Richard Truesdell 
who mar. (lst) Lydia Linsley of Bran- 
ford, Conn. Feb. 20, 1723; and (2nd) 
Lucy Wheaton abt. 1750. His chil. were: 
Johanna b. 1725, mar. Levi Rogers; Mary 
b. 1727; Lydia b. 1729; Ebenezer b. 1731; 
Jonathan b. Dec. 25, 1733 at Brandon, 
Conn., who mar. at Mansfield, Conn., Nov. 
14, 1765, Jerusha Hutchins; James b. 1736 
who mar. Rachel Wheaton; Samuel b. 
1739; Lucy and Austin. Wanted also 
names of chil. of Richard, son of Samuel 
Truesdell, b. in Cambridge, Mass., July 16, 
1672, d. Oct. 27, 1707, mar. Feb. 24, 
1696/7, Mary Fairbanks.—N. R. P. 

14460. SNYDER - PUTNAM. — Wanted 
ances. of Sarah Putnam b. Nov. 12, 1779, 
d. July 1, 1849, mar. July 5, 1801 Wm. 
Snyder, b. March 6, 1780, d. Sept. 10, 1853. 
They lived in Sussex co., N. J. Wm. was 
one of ten chil. of Joseph Snyder, whose 
Will was made Newton, N. J., Feb. 10, 1783, 
inven. taken Feb. 24, 1783.—L. B. S. M. 
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Marriage Bonds of Amelia County, 
Virginia 
Coptep By J. D. EccLeston 
Dau means daughter of ; gdn means guardian; sr means the security on the bond. 
Continued from June Magazine 


Waddell, Jacob & Drucilla League, dau James L; Nov 27, 1788; sr Beverly Fleming. 
Waddell, Miller & Nancy Harper, June 23, 1806; sr James Craddock. 

Waddill, Branetta S & Elizth F Vaughan, Nov 30, 1836; sr Geo R Jeter. 

Waddill, Francis & Nancy Duncan, Aug 22, 1822; sr Millington D Roach. 

Waddle, Ellison C & Parthenia W Foster, Feb 16, 1832; sr John Foster. 

Wade, William & Mary L Sadler, Aug 8, 1831; sr Thos Barding. 

Wald, Burwell & Prudence Coleman, Aug 31, 1796; sr Laban Coleman. 

Walden, Moses & Mary Farley, Nov 12, 1819; sr Pleasant Rucker. 

Walden, Samuel & Sally Carpenter, Sept 9, 1807; sr Jack Belcher. 

Walke, John & Hannah Finney, Nov 4, 1789; sr James Robertson. 

Walke, Jno R & Sarah S Wood, June 2, 1845; sr E W Friend. 

Walke, Jno W & Lucy Ann Robertson, Sept 9, 1844; sr B H Robertson. 

Walker, Alexr & Frances Scott, Dec 27, 1757; sr Edmond Walker. 

Walker, Benj & Sarah Hudson, dau Thos H; Apr 28, 1768; sr Mackness Goode. 
Walker, James & Nancy Mayes, Sept 9, 1794; sr Francis Jones. 

Walker, James & Mary Cardwell, Dec —-, 1797. 

Walker, John & Elizth Trotter, —, 1787. 

Walker, Wm L & Martha L Couley, Dec 9, 1839; sr Wm G St Clair. 

Walker, Wm T & Frances Williamson, dau Jacob W; Nov 16, 1781; sr Hopkins Muse. 
Wallace, Samuel & Elizth Asselin, Nov 21, 1812; sr Sterling Ford. 

Wallace, Wm W & Mary E White, Nov 25, 1833; sr Peter R Griggs. 

Walthall, Barrett A & Martha Williamson, June 10, 1848; sr Maria Vaughan. 
Walthall, Bartley & Ann Purkinson, Feb 17, 1791; sr Richd Walthall. 

Walthall, Branch & Rachel B Johnson, Sept 19, 1832: sr Herndon Green. 
Walthall, Christopher & Sally Sudberry, Apr 6, 1796; sr John Sudberry. 

Walthall, C B & Jane E Blankenship, June 29, 1835; sr N B Adams. 

Walthall, Geo E & Mary Ann Couley, Nov 2, 1840; sr Jno P Deaton. 

Walthall, Geo M & Rebecca W Royall, Dec 20, 1849; sr Thompson Walthall. 
Walthall, Geo W & Elizth Walthall, May 25, 1840; sr Wm Malery. 

Walthall, Henry & Eliza Eanes, Feb 27, 1791; sr John Clemons. 

Walthall, Henry & Polly S Walthall, Mch 21, 1816; sr Francis Walthall. 

Walthall, Henry & Eliza M Brazeal, Aug 27, 1836; sr T E Booker. 

Walthall, Isaac & Sophia Avary, Sept —, 1818. 

Walthall, James D & Martha W Blanton, May 20, 1848; sr Thos M Goode. 
Walthall, John & Grace Booker, Jan 3, 1782; sr William M Booker. 

Walthall, Marley & Frances A Walthall, dau Bartley W; Jan 6, 1826; sr Bartley Walthall. 
Walthall, Peter & Jane Howell, May —, 1824; sr Wm M Booker. 

Walthall, Robt & Lucy Walthall, dau Thos W; Dec 20, 1777; sr Wm Walthall. 
Walthall, Thomas & Kissey Johnson, dau Archer J; Dec 15, 1789. 

Walthall, Thomas L & Martha Ann Avary, dau Nathan A; Jan 16, 1823; sr Wm C Avary. 
Walthall, Thompson & Asenath P Hutcherson, Dec 11, 1822; sr Wm M Booker. 
Walthall, William & Anna Elam, Apr 6, 1752; sr Christopher Walthall. 

Walthall, William & Lucy Willson, Feb 18, 1775; sr John Willson. 

Walthall, William & Sally Perkinson, June 7, 1781; sr William Old. 

Walthall, William & Nancy Walthall, Nov 17, 1795; sr Bartley Walthall. 

Walthall, William & Sophie Avery, Sept 10, 1818; sr Isaac A Allen. 

Walthall, William H & Elizth Crittenton, dau Jno C; Mch 14, 1826; sr Wm M Booker. 
Walton, John & Susan Anderson, dau Chas A; May 17, 1787; sr Matthew Anderson. 
Walton, John & Mary Jenkins, dau Jas J; July 16, 1788; sr Matthew Walton. 
Walton, Jos M & Lucy Gills, Nov 17, 1838; sr Obediah Harry. 

Walton, Thomas H & Ann H Hatcher, widow, Mch 1, 1809; sr Wilson Brackett. 
Waltrip, Jesse & Polly Galloway, Aug 1, 1809; sr Spencer Perrin. 

Waltrip, Joel & Jane Rebecca West, Oct 16, 1837; sr Micajah French. 
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Waltrip, Joseph & Polly McCann, Mch 9, 1792; sr John Mechen(?). 

Waltrip, William & Frances Gray, July 25, 1822; sr Field T Southall. 

Waltrip, Wm T & Margaret A Cordle, Mch 22, 1851: sr Wm Pennel. 

Ward, Benj (Chesterfield Co) & Mary Eggleston, dau Jos E; Jan 13, 1779; sr Stith Hardaway. 
Ward, Claiborne & Nancy Butler, Apr 15, 1786; sr John Jones. 

Ward, Edward & Ann Jones, Dee 20, 1792; sr Edward Wilkinson. 

Ward, John & Dosey Anderson, Mch 30, 1789; sr Daniel Beasley. 

Ward, Joseph & Martha Burton, Jan 24, 1748; sr John Burton. 

Ward, Leland & —— a Jones, dau Richd J; Nov 24, 1752. 

Ward, Levy & Susan Clarke, June 7, 1786; sr Henry Jones. 

Ward, Peter & Martha ——, Feb —, 1801; sr Edward Ward. 

Ward, Rowland & Prudence Jones, Nov 10, 1752; sr Jas Claiborne. 

Ward, Rowland Jr & Sarah Ward, Apr 7, 1777; sr Francis Anderson. 

Ward, Thomas & Jincey Foster, Dec —, 1803. 

Ward, Wiley & Ann Thomas, Feb 10, 1778; sr John Worsham. 

Ward, Wiley & Sally Ford, Feb 28, 1784; sr John Wynne. 

Ward, Wiley & Martha Mayes, June 23, 1787; sr William Gates. 

Ward, William & Sarah Jones, Oct 20, 1804; sr Tery Jones. 

Ward, William Jr & Sally W Elmore, Dec 18, 1805; sr Thomas Elmore. 

Warde, Henry & Prudence Jones, Oct 25, 1746; sr Henry Anderson. 

Ware, Thomas & Sarah Wingo, Aug 28, 1788; sr D Cashon. 

Ware, William & Maria A Chapman, June 1, 1842; sr Wm B Chapman. 

Warner, Geo W & Martha F Claybrook, Sept 19, 1838; sr Wm R Carter. 

Wariner, Thomas L & Mary S A Poland, Dec 28, 1843; sr Warren Marshall. 
Warriner, Benj W & Mary Rowlett, Dec 19, 1843; sr John Crittington. 

Warriner, William & Keran H Dunnavant, Jan 28, 1803; sr Samuel Dunnavant. 
Warthing, Walter G & Fanny Powell, June 10, 1820; sr Grief Powell. 

Washington, George & Lucy Greenhill, Feb 5, 1781; sr Samuel Greenhill. 

Waters, John & Polly Tucker, dau Benj T; Nov 18, 1814; sr Benj Tucker. 
Waters, William & Sarah Barding, dau Sarah B; Oct 27, 1791; sr Henry Clayton. 
Watkins, Henry W & Judith F Hundley, dau Josiah H; Oct 20, 1823; sr John J Watkins. 
Watkins, James (Charlotte Co) & Jane Thompson, Feb 25, 1779; sr Wm Thompson. 
Watkins, Joel & Rhoda Gresham, July 15, 1752; sr John Pride. 

Watkins, John & Mary Jane Finney, dau Wm F; Apr 23, 1825; sr John T Moseley. 
Watkins, Richd A & Elizth H Foster, Sept 23, 1847; sr Paschal Craddock. 
Watkins, Samuel & Eleanor Thompson, Nov 16, 1787; sr Daniel Marshall. 
Watkins, Thomas & Magdalene Dupuy, dau John D: Nov 28, 1775: sr John B Dupuy. 
Watkins, Thomas & Frances A Holcombe, dau Phil H; Sept —-, 1817; sr Jas Bott. 
Watkins, Thomas & Cynthia Robertson, Dec 5, 1824: sr Jas Acbertson. 

Watkins, William & Elizth S Randolph, Apr 23, 1822; sr Edrnund Harrison. 
Watkins, William F & Elizth Delaney, Nov 27, 1839; sr John B Chaffin. 

Watson, Benj & Mary Willson, Mch 16, 1804; sr Richd M Jones. 

Watson, John & Mary Smith, Dec 7, 1763; sr Geo Smith. 

Watson, William & Mary Jones, Sept 23, 1739; sr Samuel Tarry. 

Weatherford. Wm & Jean Chapman, June 11. 1794; sr Joel Compton. 

Webb, John & Nancy Clemons, dau Jno C; Oct 13, 1818; sr Daniel Allen. 

Webber, John & Kate Burton, Feb 9, 1826; sr Jas Chappell. 

Webber, Philip & Susan Murriel Puryear, dau Wm P; Jan 20, 1830: sr Jos Puryear. 
Webber, Seth & Sally White Chapman, Feb 19, 1786; sr Richd Webber. 

Webster, Anthony & Polly C Foster, Jan 30, 1798; sr Wm Webster. 

Webster, Archibald & Nancy Ellington Elmore. Dec 8, 1809; sr Thos Webster. 
Webster, Edward & Elizth Crowder, Dec 22, 1797; sr Jno Baldwin. 

Webster, James & Ann Rison, Nov 26, 1792; sr Ellery Rison. 

Webster, John & Tabitha Robertson, Apr 2, 1787; sr Thos Dier. 

' Webster, John & Elizth Rison, ——- —, 1791. 

Webster, John & Clarissa Smithey, Dec 23, 1793: sr Thos Webster. 

Webster, John Jr & Mary H Webster, Aug 27, 1807; sr Abel Webster. 

Webster, Miles & Rebecca Webster, Oct 30, 1804; sr Thos Rowlett. 

Webster, Peter Jr & Elizth Gibbs, dau Wm G; Oct 27, 1761; sr Thos Webster. 
Webster, Peter & Kezza Crittenden, Aug 27, 1795: sr Jno Crittenden. 

Webster, Peter Jr & Mary Hill Johnson, Dec 14, 1796; sr Jas Johnson. 

Webster, Richd & Rebecca Jeter, dau Rodophil J; Nov 10, 1818; sr Edmund Jeter. 
Webster, Thomas & Ann Brooks, Oct 11, 1762; sr Thos Brooks. 

Webster, Thomas E & Mary A Gills, May 10, 1845; sr Jno J Gills. 

Webster, Walthall G & Martha H Willson, July 22, 1841; sr S A Mann. 

Webster, William & Belle Wright Foster, Nov 30, 1795; sr Thos McGlasson. 
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Webster, William W & Elizth M Williamson, May 22, 1845; sr Adolphus Foster. 
Weeks, Anderson & Mary Jane Craddock, Dec 6, 1848; sr Wm H Cosby. 

Weeks, Richd & Judith Wilson, May 9, 1795; sr Jesse Case. 

Weeks, William & Ann Bennett, Mch 17, 1781; sr Robt French. 

Wells, John & Lucy Newman, May —, 1810. 

West, Abram & Philadelphia Lawson, Dec 15, 1764; sr Richd Dennis. 

West, Henry & Patsy Reinhard, May 17, 1803; sr Walter (Waller?) Ford. 

Whipple, Samuel & Maria G Wash, Jan 11, 1836; sr A B Baugh. 

White, Caleb & Ann Seay, Nov 14, 1798; sr Jas Hillsman. 

White, Jas A & Sarah D Allen, Nov 19, 1849; sr Wm W Wallace. 

White, John & Ann Clements, widow of Wm C; Jan 28, 1768; sr Ed Tabb. 

White, Jno B & Mary P Merriam, Apr 4, 1838; sr Jno H Steger. 

White, Matthew & Martha Hayes, Oct 7, 1783; sr Richd Hayes. 

White, Pleasant & Eliza T Prosise, Mch 2, 1844; sr Thos B Hall. 

White, Richd & Jenny Compton, dau Elizth C; Dec 27, 1784; sr Jno White. 

White, William C & Martha G Jefferson, June 14, 1825; sr Geo Jefferson. 

White, Willis & Martha W Clayborne, May 12, 1815; sr Jno White. 

Whitworth, Jacob & Mary Allen, Jan 18, 1813; sr Anderson Pride. 

Whitworth, Roland & Martha Walthall, dau Daniel W; Jan 21, 1790; sr Claiborne Whitworth. 
Wiley, John & Sally Munford, dau Thos M; May 22, 1782; sr Jno C Cobbs. 

Wiley, Thos & Maria W Jones, July 20, 1820; sr Thos Goode. 

Wilkes, Burwell & Eliza Gunn, Dec 1, 1787; sr Wm Gunn. 

Wilkerson, Anthony & Elizth Ellington, June 11, 1788; sr Henry Furgusson. 
Wilkerson, Edward & Mary Ogilsby, widow: Jan 29, 1759: sr Wm Archer. 
Wilkinson, Daniel & Ann Powell. July 2, 1782; sr Robt Powell. 

Wilkinson, Joseph & Obedience Branch, dau Benj B; Feb 28, 1788; sr Thos Jones. 
Wilkinson, Nath’] & Elizth Willson, Jan 26, 1758: sr Daniel Willson. 

Wilkinson, Stephen & Tabitha Morgan, Mch 5, 1784; sr John Morgan. 

Wilkinson, William Lucy Moseley, July 31, 1793; sr Geo Rowlett. 

Williams, James & Jemimah Gunn, Nov 24, 1785; sr Geo Hightower. 

Williams, James & Lucy ——, June 9, 1797; sr James Townes. 

Williams, John & Mary Atwood, Mch 16, 1759; sr Richd Atwood. 

Williams, John W & Ann Ward Wily, July 3, 1845; sr John Howlett. 

Williams, Joseph & Ann H Patram. dau Francis P; Oct 31, 1827; sr Alex Michaels. 
Williams, Josiah & Judith Elmore, May 24, 1785; sr Thos Elmore. 

Williams, Phil Jr & Elizth Woodson, Dec 22, 1801; sr Isham League. 

Williams, Phil Jr & Polly Mitchell, Dec 17. 1808; sr John Mitchell. 

Williams, Samuel & Susan Ligon, Dec. 20, 1762; sr Richd Jones. 

Williams, Samuel & Betsy Wingo, Dec. 7, 1805; sr Dudley Seay. 

Williams, Samuel & Polly Noble, Jan 25, 1810; sr Robt Smithey. 

Williams, Samuel W & Martha L Johnson, Aug 26, 1839; sr James L Johns. 
Williams, Sterling & Elizth Morgan, Aug 13, 1779; sr Peter Ellington. 

Williams, Thomas & Elizth Watson, Dec 20, 1762; sr Richd Jones. 

Williams, Thomas & Polly Baldwin, Nov 25, 1807; sr Geo Baldwin. 

Williams, William & Mary Jordan, July 11, 1788; sr Philip Greenhill. 

Williamson, Benj & Mary Green, June 7(9?), 17—: sr Thos Bevill. 

Williamson, George & Ann Williamson, dau Jacob W: Oct 31, 1769; sr Jacob Williamson. 
Williamson, Granville & Christiany Foster, Feb 25, 1808; sr Booker Foster. 
Williamson, Jacob & Mary W Walker, dau Geo W; Dec 16, 1811; sr W T Craddock. 
Williamson, Jno H & Mary Susan Smith, Sept 13, 1845; sr L Masters. 

Williamson, Lewelling & Sarah Lewis, dau Geo L; Aug 23, 1764; sr Lewellen Jones. 
Williamson, William & Martha Green, July 13, 1750; sr Wm Booker. 

Willis, Vaden & Rebecca Dunnavant, Feb 2, 1827; sr Bernard Coleman. 

Wills, Alexr & Permelia W Hood, Apr 2, 1831; sr Permelia W Hood. 

Wills, Edmund W & Sarah R Mann, Feb 10, 1831; sr Benj W Wills. 

Wills, Filmer & Elizth Rebecca Green, May 24, 1755; sr Abr Green. 

Wills, John & Lucy Newman, May 24, 1810; sr William Walthall. 

Wills, John & Cary J Clay, Dec 19, 1815; sr Daniel Clay. 

Wills, Lawrence & Judith B Willson, Feb 9, 1815; sr Thos Huddleston. 

Wills, Matthew & Lucy Walthall, Mch 15, 1793; sr Abr Green. 

Wills, Matthew & Elizth Cousins, May 20, 1795; sr Jas Worsham. 

Wills, Thomas & Polly Farley, June 13, 1803; sr Peter Farley. 

Wills, Thos Tabb & Elizth Ridley Morgan, dau Sam’l M; June 14, 1774; sr Jno Morgan. 
Wills, William & Ridley Branch, Sept 25, 1811; sr Wood Jones Jr. 

Wilson, Chas & Rachel Clarke, June 16, 1780; sr John Wilson. 

Willson, Daniel Jr & Ann Finney, Feb 28, 1776; sr T B Willson. 

Willson, Daniel & Elizth Anderson, Aug 27, 1789; sr Francis Anderson. 

Willson, Davis & Maria Anderson, June 9, 1823; sr Henry Anderson. 
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Willson, James & Mary Cardwell, Dec 6, 1794; sr Richd Weeks. 

Willson, John & Mary Israel, June 22, 1758; sr William Hall. 

Wilson, John & Lucy French, Oct 11, 1792; sr Thomas Wilson. 

Willson, John & Sally French, Oct —, 1794. 

Willson, John G & Martha Ann Mann, dau Joel M; Jan 9, 1830; sr Austin Mann. 
Willson, Peter & Patsy Tanner, May 2, 1796; sr Wm W Hall. 

Willson, Thos Branch & Eliza Finney, Feb 28, 1760; sr Daniel Willson. 
Willson, Thos Branch & Penefee Barrat, Nov 27, 1777; sr John Booker. 
Willson, Thos Branch & Sarah Walthall, Apr 1, 1782; sr John T Peachey. 
Willson, Tom Friend (son of L B W) & Ann Anderson, Aug 15, 1796; sr Daniel Willson. 
Willson, William & Frances Cousins, Apr 28, 1769(7?) ; sr Jno Cousins. 
Willson, Wm A & Martha H Booker, Dec 18, 1828; sr John S Booker. 
Winfree, Robt & Susan Crowder, Nov 26, 1781; sr Robt Crowder. 

Winfrey, Henry & Sally P Totty, Mch 14, 1810; sr Chas A Cousins. 

Winfrey, William & Ann Chappell, dau Jas C; Apr 5, 1780(5?); sr Miles Chappell. 
Wingo, Abner & Elizth Seay, dau Gideon S; May 22, 1788; sr Waller Ford. 
Wingo, Allen & Martha Hurt, Dec 20, 1808; sr Geo P Raiborn. 

Wingo, Churchill & Mary Seay, Dec 17, 1788; sr Rawley Fossett. 

Wingo, Fielding & Nancy Willson, Apr 9, 1804; sr Wm Barding. 

Wingo, Henry & Sally W Baldwin, Nov 18, 1807; sr W A Baldwin. 

Wingo, J Edward W & Betsy A Scott, Dec 11, 1846; sr W C Wingo. 

Wingo, John & Frances Seay, May 18, 1780; sr Archer Cheatham. 

Wingo, John & Mary Seay, Dec 9, 1786; sr William Wingo. 

Wingo, John & Elizth C Berry, Nov 27, 1828; sr Abel Jackson. 

Wingo, John & Mary Jane Carter, Oct 18, 1837; sr John A Graves. 

Wingo, Jno W C & Harriet T Scott, July 15, 1850. 

Wingo, Joshua A & Mary Sadler, Aug 8, 1810; sr John Booker Jr. 

Wingo, N B & Maria Bowman, Jan 5, 1849; sr Geo Blankenship. 

Wingo, Obadiah & Oney Seay, dau Jesse S; Sept 7, 1784; sr Larkin Ferguson. 
Wingo, Obadiah & Martha E Bell, July 23, 1835; sr A B Walthall. 

Wingo, Thos F & Mary Jane Martin, Dec 12, 1836; sr Edwin E Cosby. 

Wingo, Wiley & Nancy H Jackson, Nov 25, 1819; sr Chas Farmer. 

Wingo, William & Mary Holt, dau Mary H; Nov 23, 1783; sr John Foster. 
Wingo, William & Lurany Loving, Dec 12, 1786; sr John Wingo. 

Wingo, William & S Seay, Dec 9, 1786. 

Wingo, William A & Sarah Jane Johnson, Oct 3, 1842; sr Edmund F Wingo. 
Wingo, William A & Ann M Scott, Jan 14, 1848; sr Samuel B Wingo. 

Wingo, William E & Mary T Bowman, Dec 22, 1835; sr Jas L Scott. 

Wingo, Williamson & Assenith E Martin, Feb 25, 1823; sr Jas M Jeter. 
Wingo, Zack & Sarah Tossitt (Fossit?), Dec 22, 1791; sr Robt Ferguson. 
Winn, John & Mary Williams, Nov 1, 1783; sr Wood Jones. 

Winn, Richd & Jane Pincham, Apr 12, 1779; sr Chas Irby. 

Winston, Benj A & Mrs Letitia Booker, May 30, 1836; sr P L Townes. 
Winston, Peter & Nancy Crawley Jones, Dec 8, 1802; sr David C Jones. 
Womack, Charles & Elizth Miller, dau Dabney M; May 21, 1825; sr Ryland Miller. 
Womack, Charles & Martha W Robertson, Nov 21, 1833; sr Robt Scott. 

Wood, Alfred & Tabitha Ligon, dau Richd L; Dec 20, 1822; sr Archibald Ligon. 
Wood, Edmund & Angelina E Johnson, Aug 8, 1846; sr Robt T Vaughan. 
Wood, Jno P & Elvira F McGlasson, May 25, 1850: sr Wm A Gills. 

Wood, Jones & Sally Anderson, Mch 7, 1814; sr Thos Pride. 

Wood, Robt & Adaline R Ligon, Nov 28, 1848; sr W H Hillsman. 

Wood, Thos D & Jincey Foster, Dec 22, 1803; sr Claiborne Foster. 

Wood, William & Susan Overstreet, dau Thos O; Jan 25, 1787: sr Robt Crute. 
Wood, William Jr & Jane Stern Jeter, dau Ambrose J; July 4, 1788: sr Wm Crowder. 
Wood, William R & Lucy H Southall, Aug 19, 1847; sr A W Southall. 

Woodfin, David J & Mary F Robertson, Sept 14, 1833; sr Jos R Robertson. 
Woodlief, Thos & Sarah Williams, Dec 19, 1788. 

Woodrum, William & Lucy Ann Adams, May 28, 1845; sr James E. Eanes. 
Woodson, Joseph & Sarah M Booker, Nov 19, 1807; sr Edward Atkinson. 
Woodson, Thomas & Martha M Clements, Feb 29(?), 1807; sr John Wingo. 
Woodward, Jesse & Martha Maves, Julv 20. 1779; sr Sam’l Morgan. 
Woodward, Peter & , May —, 1822. 


Woodward, Peter & Agnes M Alfriend, Jan 27, 1823; sr Thos W Eckles. 
Woodward, Thomas & Dorcas Allen, July 13. 1808; sr John Allen. 
Woolridge, Daniel & Agnes Osborne, July 25, 1791: sr Abr Marshall. 
Woolridge, Gilbert & Harriet W Dearen, Oct 2, 1850; sr Jno W Clarke. 
Woolridge, Spencer & Martha Walke, Apr 23, 1808; sr Page P Finney. 
Woosley (Worsham?), Moses & Elizth Butler, May 7, 1789; sr Wm Butler. 
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Worsham, Archer & Margaret Wingo, dau Margaret W; Mch 24, 1821; sr A B Bradshaw. 
Worsham, Daniel & Mary Finney, Dec 22, 1804; sr Page P Finney. 

Worsham, Daniel & Frances Ann Jones, Nov 20, 1821; sr Jos Scott. 

Worsham, Daniel & Martha L Finney, Apr 1, 1834; sr Geo C Willson. 

Worsham, Edward & Maria G Pride, Mch 26, 1850; sr Sam’l G Jones. 

Worsham, Essex & Elizth Dunnavant, dau Hodges D; Dec 28, 1786; sr Hodges Dunnavant. 
Worsham, James & Mary Walthall, Mch 11, 1786; sr Chas Worsham. 

Worsham, James & Sally Meador, Dec 18, 1822; sr Thos Hudson. 

Worsham, John & Nancy Whitworth, Apr 20, 1794; sr Chas Worsham. 

Worsham, John & Mary Crittington, Feb 21, 1801; sr Thos Dunnavant. 

Worsham, Joseph H & Lucy D Booker, July 12, 1848; sr Richd P Booker. 

Worsham, Miles & Elizth Ann Warriner, dau Wm W; July 22, 1819; sr Wm Warriner. 
Worsham, Miles & Elizth W Webster, Oct 15, 1839; sr Otway Eanes. 

Worsham (Woosley?), Moses & Elizth Butler, May 7, 1789; sr Wm Butler. 
Worsham, Thomas & Prudence Gooch, Oct 23, 1788; sr Wm B Giles. 

Worsham, Thomas & Patsy Chandler, Mch 26, 1801; sr Martin Chandler. 

Worsham, William & Elizth Boles, Nov 22, 1799; sr John H ——. 

Worsham, William & Lucretia Branch, Aug 24, 1820; sr Wm Morgan. 

Worsham, Wm B & Sally Creamore, Dec 23, 1824; sr Thos Carsley. 

Worsham, Wm W & Mary E F Webster, Mch 28, 1844; sr Kennon Worsham. 

Wray, Thomas & Louisa Howell, Apr 23, 1795; sr John Hendricks. 

Wright, Claiborne & Martha B Wright, Feb 8, 1844; sr J J Ligon. 

Wright, Eldridge P & Martha A Meador, Feb 28, 1850; sr J L Ligon. 

Wright, George & Jenny Pollard, Oct 22, 1827; sr Waller Hendrick. 

Wright, James & Lucy Claiborne, Feb. 28, 1803; sr James Claiborne. 

Wright, James & Mary F Foster, Jan 21, 1841; sr John W Minor. 

Wright, James E & Sarah M Thompson, Dec 30, 1840; sr A R Deaton. 

Wright, John & Letitia Pollard, Jan 16, 1805; sr Thos Pollard. 

Wright, John & Mary F Meador, Dec 28, 1840; sr Thomas Wright. 

Wright, Levi & Elizth Ferguson, Sept 13, 1811; sr Wm T Crenshaw. 

Wright, Nelson & Susan Ann Wright, Feb 7, 1835; sr Eldridge Wright. 

Wright, Pleasant & Sally Mayes, Jan 23, 1800; sr Claiborne Foster. 

Wright, Reuben & Polly Foster, grdau of Wm Wood; July 23, 1789; sr Wm Wood Jr. 
Wright, Robt & Mary Goodwin, Apr 9, 1816: sr Lewis Goodwin. 

Wright, Samuel & Susan Pollard, May 17, 1803; sr Wm Wright. 

Wright, Simeon & Molockey Wright. Jan 1, 1846; sr Eldridge Wright. 

Wright, Thomas & Edith Hawkins, Nov 30, 1761; sr Benj Hawkins. 

Wright, Thomas & Mary A Ellington, Sept 15, 1838; sr John Ellington. 

Wright, William & H(K)eturah Wright, Dec 22, 1801: sr Pleasant Wright. 

Wyatt, George H & Amanda Melvina Holcombe, dau Phil H; Sept 27, 1827; sr Wm H Robertson. 
Wyatt, Mourning & Sarah Baldwin, ——- —, 1786. 

Wyatt, William & Susan Jones, June 15. 1790: st Peter Jones. 

Wynn, John & Mary Lewis, Dec 27, 1764; sr Jesse Lunsford. 

Young, Ellett & Martha Kidd, dau Geo K: Jan 22. 1816: sr James Kidd. 

Young, Leonard & Mary Nance, Dec 7, 1786: sr Giles Nance. 

Young, Thomas & Elizth Nance, dau of Mary Scales; Feb 25, 1789; sr Robt Crute. 
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Maryland Genealogical Records 


Mary Turpin Layton 


The dates given in following are not the exact dates of marriage, 
but dates of proof that marriage had previously taken place. 


John Berkeley married Ann Aylworth, daughter and sole heiress of John Aylworth of Somerset 
County before 1709. 

Ref. Deed C D 10, p. 709, Princess Anne, Som. Co. Md. 

Whitty McClemy married Sarah Wilson, daughter of Abigail before 1764. 

Ref. Wills E. B. 4, p. 107, Princess Anne, Som. Co. Md. 

Peter Freeney married Elizabeth, daughter of John Inchlee of Somerset Co. before 1720. 

Ref. Deeds G. H. 15, p. 104 & 105. Princess Anne, Somerset Co. Md. 

—_ — of South Carolina mariner sells land in Dorchester County to Richard Bennet 
albot. 

Depositions—Perpetrating the bounds of the land of Solomon Turpin of Dorchester County. 

John Carte of Somerset County. 

Edward Wright of Somerset Co. (blind), age 95 yrs. 

Ref. Old 9, p. 148. 

The following wills are found only in Deed Book 4% p. 1, in Cambridge, Md., and have never 
been copied in Annapolis, etc.: 
Richard Willis, Dor. Co. 1689/90. 

To my two sons Richard Willis and John Willis my dwelling plantation to be equally divided 

between them at full age. Should either son decease, the land to go to other son. 

Daughter Frances to inherit land should sons die without heirs. 

Abraham Gale, Chirugeon, Jan. 1699. 

Son John Gale, etc. etc. Cambridge, Md. 

Richard Willis born 8 mo. 13, 1684. 
John Willis, born 7-7-1686. 
Francis Willis, born 8-7-1688. 

Ref. Third Haven Meeting, Talbot Co. Md. 

I, Arthur Whitely, Dorchester County, Maryland, leave to my four children, William Rich, 
—— Rich, Mary Rich, and Elizabeth Rich, 3 cows at Island in Talbot Co. being marked 
with the mark of William Rich of Talbot County, also horses branded W. R. 2 March 1702. 

Ref. Deed Lib. 6, p. 8, Cambridge, Md. 

James Nicholson married Susannah Huffington, daughter of John Huffington, of Somerset County, 
before 1750. 

Ref. Adm. Acct. E B # 6 fol 21 Princess Anne, Md. 

Stephen Bond married Jane Sewel 9 June 1673, Somerset County. 

Ref. D. B. I. K. L. Princess Anne, Md. 

Samuel Handy and Mary Sewell married 31 March 1679, Somerset County. 

Ref. I. K. L. Princess Anne, Md. 

Depositions—Taken 26 Aug. 1771. Cambridge, Md. 

Oliver Hackett, age about 51 yrs. 

William Wilson, son of Thomas, deceased, age about 51 yrs. 
Elijah Royal of Dorchester County, age about 45 yrs. 

John Stephen, age 30 yrs. 

Daniel Turpin, age 55 yrs. . 
Rebecca Hackett, age 70 yrs., widow of Thomas Hackett, decd. 
Daniel Hill, age 34 yrs. 

Anderton Lord, age 68 yrs. 

Belinda Stephens, age 49 yrs. 

Thomas Wilson, age 43 yrs. 

John Stephens, age 40 yrs. 

The above depositions were taken concerning the boundary of Rehoboth, 1300 acres of 
Rehoboth, bought by Edward and John Smoot of Charles County from Col. Philip Ludwell Lee 
of Virginia. ‘Rehoboth located in Dorchester County on the Nanticoke River. 

John Smoot of Dorchester County married Elizabeth Douglas of Charles County, Md., about 1770. 
Chancery, Annapolis, Md. 

John White of Somerset County, Md., married Sarah Keyser, 27 June, 1685. I. K. L. Princess 
Anne, Md. 

John Turpin of Dorchester County married Margret Brown of Delaware. 

Ref. Marriage Bonds of Dover, Del. 
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Mary Dixon, daughter of Thomas married William Cottingham before 1797. 
Ref. E. B. # 17, p. 729, Princess Anne, Md. 
William Adams and Leah Heath married 2 July 1754. 
Ref. Coventry Parish Records, Somerset County, Md. 
Robert Dukes married Elizabeth Dixon April, 1774. 
Ref. I. K. L. Princess Anne, Md. 
Thomas Cottingham married Mary Dixon, daughter of Ambrose and Mary Dixon, 8 July, 1666. 
Ref. I. K. L. Princess Anne, Md. 
fhomas Dixon married Christiana Potter 12 August, 1672. 
Ref. I. K. L. Princess Anne, Md. 
George Lane and Dennis Fountain married 12 Oct. 1678. 
Ref. I. K. L. Princess Anne, Md. 
Marcy Fountain and Mary Bossman, daughter of John, married by John Hewet, minister, 
14 Sept. 1686. 
Ref. I. K. L. Princess Anne, Md. 
James Willis married Rebecca Barnabe 13 March, 1679. 
Ref. I. K. L. Princess Anne, Md. 
Deposition—H. D. # 9, p. 4, September, 1795. 
Abraham Lewis, age 40 years. 
Ref. Cambridge, Md. 
Nancy Holloway married James Murray, Jr., 
Sophia Holloway married William Tull, 
Elizabeth married Levin Cary, 
Hannah married George B. Holloway of Worchester County, heirs of Ebenezer Holloway of Wor. 
County, before 1817. 
Ref. Deed, Snow Hill, Worchester County, Md. 
Matthew Dorman married Philipa Gillman, 19 Aug. 1672. 
I. K. L. Princess Anne, Md. 
John Dorman married Sarah Parcell, 31 Dec. 1672. 
Ref. I. K. L. Princess Anne, Md. 
Sarah Mackel, daughter of John of Dorchester County married John Kirk, before 1696. 
Ref. Annapolis Wills 2-113. 
Sarah Turpin, daughter of Whitty Turpin of Somerset County married William Fountain, 
before 1786. 
Ref. Wills E. B. # 5-248, Somerset County. 
Peggy Turpin married Thomas Holbook of Whitty, of Somerset County before 1786. 
Ref. E. B. 1-248, Somerset County. 
Charity Rolph, daughter of Thomas of Somerset County married Wilson Rider before 1743. 
Ref. Wills 23-435, Annapolis Md. 
Sarah Rolph married Walter Darby before 1743. 
Ref. Wills 23, fol. 405, Annapolis, Md. 
Thomas Ralph and Ann Boston married 12 March, 1680. 
Ref. I. K. L. Princess Anne. 
Thomas Stoddert married Jannet Donaldson, daughter of Reverend John and Mary Donaldson, 
before 1747. 
Ref. Deeds B-3, Frederick County, Md. 
Wills 25, fol. 276, Annapolis, Md. 
30, fol. 170, Annapolis, Md. 
John McKnitt and Jane Waller married 28 March, 1693. 
Ref. I. K. L. Princess Anne, Md. 
Whitty McClemmy and Sarah Waters married August 4, 1751. 
Ref. Somerset Parish Records, Md. 
Tabitha White married Robert Hill. 
John Watts married Priscilla White, 
Francis Hamlin married Sarah White, before 1728, all daughters of John and Sarah White. 
Ref. Deed O 17, p. 72, Somerset County. 
Elizabeth Stevens, widow of Col. William Stevens of Somerset County married George Layfield 
before 1682. 
Ref. Deed O 7, p. 215, Somerset County. 
Alice Potter married Randolph Menshall, 1690. 
Ref. I. K. L. Princess Anne, Md. 
Samuel Cooper married Sarah Wilson 3 Apr. 1727. 
Stephney Parish, Md. 
Parthenia Mitchel, daughter of Robert of Somerset County married Dorman Heath before 1740. 
Sarah Beaucamp, widow of John Edmund married John Heath before 1709. 
Ref. G. I. 08, p. 46, Somerset County, Md. 
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Edmund Beauchamp married Sarah Dixon 11 June, 1668. 
Ref. 1. K. L. Princess Anne, Md. 
Edmund Beauchamp married Sarah Treherne before 1716. 
Ref. Somerset County, Annapolis Wills 20-828. 
George Treherne married Ann Cammaday 29 August, 1676. 
Ref. I. K. L. Princess Anne, Md 
Whitty McClemmy and Sarah Waters married August, 1751. 
Ref. Somerset Parish Records. 
Thomas Beauchamp married Sarah Adams November 12, 1769. 
Ref. Somerset Parish. 
Margret Beauchamp married Esaw Merril before 1722. 
Ref. Acct. 11, p. 558, Annapolis, Md 
Charles Revel married Sarah Curtis of Somerset County. 
Ref. Annapolis Wills, 16-311, Accts. 4-36. 
Custis Tully married Sarah Darby, widow of Benjamin Darby of Somerset County, before 1796. 
Ref. E. B. 316, p. 399. 
John Battee married Sarah, widow of Roger Bishop, before 1697. Test. Pro. 
Lib. 16, p. 118, Annapolis, Md 
Thomas Smoot of Charles County married Jane, sister of Captain William Battin (d. 1662) of 
Charles County. 
Ref. Wills, Lib. 1, fol. 161. 
Jane Smoot, widow of Thomas Smoot of Charles County married before 1694 Mr. Rowland. 
Test. Pro. 15 C, fol. 77% & 80, Annapolis, Md. 
Marjory Batten, widow of Capt. Wm. Batten married John Bowles in year 1663, both of Charles 
County. 
Test. Pro. 15 C, fol. 77% & 80, Annapolis, Md. 
William Ross (of James) married before 1772, Margret, daughter of Thomas Hackett of Dor- 
chester County. 
Ref. Deed Oid 26, fol. Md. 
John Stafford married Sally Hacket. 
Bal. & Acct. 2, p. 102, Annapolis, Md. 
Zorabable Hall married Ann Maddux of Somerset County before 1762. 
Ref. E. B. #1, p. 178, Princess Anne. 
Lazarus Lankford married Rachael Maddux of Somerset County. 
Ref. Wills E. B. #1, p. 146, Princess Anne. 
Matthew Smith of Kent Island, Talbot County, married Elizabeth Thomas, widow of Christopher 
Thomas of Talbot County. 
Nehemiah Turpin married Orpha Brittingham, July 14, 1762. 
Coventry Parish Records. 
John Groves married Posthuma Smoot, widow of John Smoot of Charles County before 1753. 
Act. 4, p. 303, La Plata, Md. 
James Anderson married Margret Nichols, widow of John, Sr. of Dorchester County before 1708. 
Ref. Deeds Old, p. 12. 
John Edgar of Somerset County, Md., married Mary Round, widow of James Round of Somerset 
County, before 1707. 
Ref. C. D. 10, p. 49, Princess Anne, Somerset County, Md. 
William Fletcher married Mary King of Somerset County. 
Ref. D. B. I. K. L. Princess Anne, Md. 
Samuel Long married Elizabeth King, 22 Feb. 1693/2, Somerset County, Md. 
Ref. D. B. I. K. L. Princess Anne, Md. 
George Handy married Elizabeth Wilson before 1792. 
Ref. Wills E. B. 17, p. 531, Princess Anne, Md. 
William Turpin of Dorchester County married Elizabeth, daughter of John Cannon of Dor- 
chester County. 
Ref. Bible Records and Wills, Annapolis, Md. 
Robert Minor married Sarah Cannon, daughter of James and Sarah, before 1745. 
Ref. Wills 28, p. 181, Annapolis, Md. 
Henry Cannon married Frances Newton, daughter of Edward Newton, Sr. of Dorchester County, 
before 1729. 
Ref. Wills, Lib. 26, fol. 32, Annapolis, Md. 
Edward Adams married Eleanor Cannon, daughter of Henry, before 1782. 
Ref. Wills Lib. C. P. 307, Annapolis, Md. Also Bible Records. 
John Willey married Katharine Pope, daughter of Robert of Dorchester County, before 1716. 
Ref. Wills 5, p. 198, Annapolis, Md. 
Tubman Cannon of Dorchester County, later of Sussex, Del., resided in Fayette County, Ky., 
in 1796. 
James Cannon of Dorchester County married Rosanna Pope before 1746. 
Ref. Wills 5, p. 198, Annapolis, Md. 
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Joseph Wilson of Ohio County, Va., formerly of Dorchester County, deeds land in Dorchester 
County to Edward Wright in 1778. 
Rebecca Tyre, widow of James of Charles County, married Robert Yates of London, merchant, 
before 1694. 
Ref. Test Pro. 15 C, fol. 77% & 80, Annapolis, Md. 
Edward Smoot of Charles County married Lydia Newman, daughter of George Newman of 
Charles County before 1688. 
Ref. Inv. & Acct. Lib. 1, p. 227, Annapolis, Md. 
Eleanor Clinton of Anne Arundel County married Peter Carr before 1732. 
Ref. Deed I. H. #1, p. 452, Anne Arundel County Court House. 
Lydia Newman, widow of George Newman of Charles County married John Manners before 1698. 
Step daughter of Captain William Battan of Charles County. 
Ref. Chancery P. C. — 394, Annapolis, Md. 
Edward Ford of Charles County married Elizabeth Allison, sister of Charles All‘son. 
Chancery I. R. #1, p. 197, Annapolis, Md. 
Deeds H. D. p. 461, Show Deed of Gift of Abraham Lee to children, daughters Frances Lee 
and Sallie Lee; sons Edward Lee and Thomas Lee in year 1790. 
Cambridge, Md. 
Depositions to perpetrate the bounds of land of Abraham Lee taken 23 July, 1790. 
Andrew Marshall, age about 65 yrs. 
John Frazier, of full age. 
Jonathan Palridge, about 59 yrs. 
Cambridge, Md. 
Depositions Dorchester Co. 
Nicholas Hackett, age 44 yrs. in 1686. 
Ref. Lib. Old 5, p. 36, Deeds Cambridge, Md. 
Joseph Douglas married Rebecca, daughter of Isaac Nichols of Caroline County, Md., before 
1790 


Ref. Chancery 5059, Annapolis, Md. 
Josiah Sterling married Amelia Nichols, daughter of Isaac and Mary Nichols of Caroline County, 
Md., before 1790. 
Ref. Chancery 5059, Annapolis, Md. 
John Handy married Grace Nichols, daughter of Isaac and Mary Nichols of Caroline County 
before 1790. 
Ref. Chancery 5059, Annapolis, Md. 
John Flemming formerly of Somerset County resided in Cayuga County, N. Y., in 1807. 
Deed R. p. 424, Princess Anne, Md 
Edmund Beauchamp married 11 June 1668, Sarah Dixon, daughter of Ambrose of Somerset 
County. 
Ref. D. B. I. K. L. Princess Anne, Somerset County. 
John Turpin married Rebecca Bainton, January 23, 1685, Somerset County. 
Ref. D. B. I. K. L. Princess Anne, Md. 
John West of Somerset County married Katharine Revel, daughter of Randel Revel of Somerset 
County, before 1715. 
Deed E. F. #13, p. 50, Princess Anne, Md. 
Deed K 10, fol. 297, Snowhill, Worchester County, Md., show the following marriages before 1768: 
Naomi West, wife of William Otwell. 
Bridget West, wife of George Thompson. 
Ann West, wife of Thomas Ingraham. 
Mary West, wife of Isaac Johns, daughters of Thomas West, Sr. and Bridget his wife of 
Dorchester County, Md. 
Thomas Cannon of Dorchester County married Betty Cox, 14 May 1712. 
Tred Avon Quaker Records. 
Thomas Dixon of Somerset County married Christiana Potter, 12 Aug., 1672. 
Ref. D. B. I. K. L. Princess Anne, Md. 
Deposition: 
Thomas Hacket, 56 yrs. in 1745. 
Ref. Deeds Old Lib. 14, p. 48, Cambridge, Md. 
John Nichols, age 60 yrs. in 1696, 
Ref. Old, 5, p. 90, Cambridge, Md. 
John Kibble married Abeigail Horsey. Mar. 27, 1672. 
D. B. I. K. L. Princess Anne, Md. 
Peter Carr of Albemarle County, Va., married Ester Stephenson, widow, daughter of John Smith 
of Baltimore County. 
Deed W. G. 79, p. 30, Baltimore County. 
Thomas Holbrook of Somerset County, married Peggy Turpin, daughter of Whitty Turpin 
before 1786. 
Ref. E. B. #1, p. 248, Princess Anne, Md. 
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Denwood Turpin of Somerset County married Elizabeth Stockley, daughter of Eyre Stockley, 
before 1786. 
Ref. Lib. 3, p. 44, Princess Anne, Md. 
Joshua ox married Nancy Turpin, daughter of Denwood Turpin of Somerset before 1793. 
Reb. B. 17, Princess Anne, Md 
John Terpia of Nehemiah married Sarah Long, daughter of William, June 2, 1791. 
Ref. Coventry Parish Records. 
Matthew Jones of Worchester County married Temporance Hardy, daughter of James of Wor- 
chester County before 1756. 
Ref. Wills 30, p. 135, Annapolis, Md. 
John Claypool =. Mary Hardy, daughter of John Hardy of Worchester County, before 1750. 
Ref. Wills 30, 135, Annapolis, Md 
Adm. Acct. E. B. #12. p. 9, Princess Anne show ages of minor children of Samuel Wilson 
of Somerset County: 
Levin Wilson, age 15 yrs. 
Thomas Wilson, age 13 yrs. 
George Wilson, age 11 yrs. 
Elizabeth Wilson, age 5 yrs. 
Samuel Wilson, age 3 yrs. 
Dated Nov. 29, 1750. 
Samuel Wilson m. Martha Woolford, daughter of Sarah Woolford, widow, of Somerset County, 
before 1742. 
Ref. Deed X. 21, p. 89, Princess Anne, Md. 
Henry Waggamon Mariner, married Mary Woolford, daughter of Sarah Woolford of Somerset 
County before 1742. 
Ref. Deed X 21, p. 89, Princess Anne, Md. 
Zaccheus Willin married Sally Barkley, daughter of Joseph of Somerset County. 
Ref. Wills J. P. #9, fol. 170, Princess Anne, Md. 
William Turpin of Somerset County married Sarah Whitty, only child of Richard Whitty, before 
1706. 
Ref. Deed C. D. 10, p. 63, Princess Anne, Md. 
John Harrison married Judith Godfrey of Somerset County, 2-18-1670. 
Ref. D. B. I. K. L. Somerset County, Md. 
John Turpin of Somerset County, Md., married Sarah Dixon, daughter of Isaac. 
Ref. Wills E. B. I. p. 308, Princess Anne, Somerset County, Md. 
George Lane married Dennis Fountain, both of Somerset County. 
Ref. Wills #11. fol. 353; Lib. 12, fol. 336, Annapolis, Md. 
Johanna Lane married John Kellum, of Somerset County. 
Ref. Annapolis Wills, Lib. 14, p. 282. 
William Beavans married Mary Lane, of Somerset County, Md. 
Ref. Wills 14, p. 282. 
John Blake married Sarah Lane of Somerset County, Md., before 1748. 
Ref. Annapolis Wills 28, p. 308. 
Timothy Lane married Mary Ball in 1674. 
Ref. D. B. I. K. L., Princess Anne, Somerset County, Md. 
Deposition taken: 
Henry Dawson, age 65, in 1736. 
Ref. Deeds Old A., p. 386, Cambridge, Md. 
Depositions taken in i747: 
James Cannon, age 64 yrs. 
Stephen Smith, age 55 yrs. 
Eleanor Lewis, age 57 yrs. 
Ref. Deeds 14, p. 23, Cambridge, Dorchester County, Md. 
Depositions, in Dorchester County: 
Thomas Bryan, age 40 yrs. in 1760. 
Barthalia Bradley, age 35 yrs. in 1760. 
Ref. Deeds Old 17, p. 355, Cambridge, Md. 
Ursula Heath, widow of Abraham of Somerset County, Md., married John Lokey before 1692. 
Ref. Judgements 1696, Somerset County, Md. 
Sarah Maddux married Thomas Walker, 
Mary Maddux married John Collinand, 
Eleanor married Robert Scott, before 1717, daughters of Lazarus. 
Ref. Old Book 1685-1753, Princess Anne, Somerset County, Md. 
Princess Anne, D 025, p. 
Depositions, dated 2 fat 1757: 
Deposeth that Sarah, daughter of Hannah Turpin married Ist. Francis Mercer of Island of Barbadoes. 
Above mentioned Sarah Mercer, widow of Francis, married John Stewart, Merchant, of Island of 
Barbadoes, and has since died. Hannah, only issue is also dead. 
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Deposition of William Turpin, brother of Sarah, age 50 yrs. 
Levi Holloway of Worcester County married before 1814, 
Mary Newton, widow of Job Newton before 1814. 
Ref. Deeds A. E. p. 323, Snow Hill, Worchester County, Md. 
Sarah Henry, widow, married John Darby of Dorchester County about 1786. 
Ref. Marriage Agreement, N. H. #5, p. 426 and 428, Cambridge, Md. 
William Layton married before 1736 Alice Nutter, widow of William of Dorchester County. 
Ref. Accts. Lib. 15, fol. 308, Annapolis, Md. 
John Trundle married Mary Thorley, widow of Edward of Anne Arundel County before 1680. 
Ref. Wills, 10-12, Annapolis, Md. 
Matthew Smith married Elizabeth Thomas, widow of Christopher of Talbot County before 1675. 
Deeds 3-315, Easton, Md. 
Tamsey Covey, daughter of John of Caroline County married Henry Deane before 1796. 
Ref. Wills J. R. #B, fol. 353, Denton, Md. 
Deborah Eaton, daughter of Anderton of Caroline County, Md., married Elijah Deane before 1792. 
Ref. Wills, Lib. J. B. #13, p. 205, Denton, Md 
Philip Conner married Mary Dance, 17 Dec. 1677 in Somerset County. 
I. K. L. Princess Anne, Md. 
James Conner and Dorothy Brundrick married 18 September, 1673. 
Ref. I. K. L. Princess Anne, Md. 
Walter Lane married Sarah Gunby, married by Michael Zypenris, Minister of Kingston Parish in 
Glocester Co. 16 April, 1684. 
Ref. I. K. L. Princess Anne, Md. 
John Willis married Margret Cox, both of Dorchester County, 10 May, 1812, at Transquakin Meeting 
House, Dorchester County. 
Ref. Third Haven Meeting House. 
William Turpin married Ester King, widow of Upshur, about 1732. 
Ref. Somerset County Wills E. B. #12, fol. 80. 
John Turpin married Hannah Williams before 1720, daughter of Thomas Williams, Lib. 16, p. 103. 
Elizabeth Turpin married William McClemy. 
Elizabeth Turpin married Richard Tull January 26, 1695/6. 
Ref. I. K. L. Somerset County, Md. 
Benjamin Stoddert married Sabina Donaldson, daughter of Rev. John Donaldson of St. Marys 
County before 1747. 
Ref. Wills, 25, fol. 276, Annapolis, Md. 
Wills, 30, fol. 170, Annapolis, Md. 
Cattle Marks registered in I. K. L. Somerset County Records: 
Elizabeth Turpin, daughter of William, registered in 1685. 
Sarah Turpin, daughter of William, registered in 1685. 
Mary Turpin, daughter of William, registered in 1685. 
William Turpin, son of William, registered in 1685. 


THE National Society Daughters of the American Revolution records with deep sorrow 

the loss by death of two Real Daughters. Mrs. Mary Precilla Tillman died at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Will H. Clark, in Berkeley, California, on May 18, 1933. Mrs. 
Tillman would have been ninety-eight years of age had she lived another month. She is 
survived by a son, Fred T. Tillman, and two daughters, Mrs. Clark and Mrs. F. Tibbetts, 
of Greenville, Texas. 

Mrs. Mariah Storts Allen died on May 2, 1933, in her 90th year at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. B. E. Stowe, New Lexington, Ohio. At the age of twenty-five she was 
married to John W. Allen, of Portersville; eleven children were born to this union, eight 
of whom survive her, also sixteen grandchildren and twenty-three great grandchildren. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


(Organization—October 11, 1890) 
MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 
Seventeenth and D Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 
1933-1934 


President General 


Mrs. Russett WILLIAM MAGNA 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


Vice-Presidents General 
(Term of office expires 1934) 


Mrs. Hersert Fay GAFFNey, Mrs. H. Pouca, 

Pinehaven, Green Island Hills, Columbus, Ga. 135 Central Park, West, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Cuartes E. Herrick, Mrs. JaMeEs B. CRANKSHAW, 

3809 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 3128 Fairfield Avenue, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Mrs. Mrs. J. T. ROUNTREE, 

908 Main St., Point Pleasant, W. Va. 170 N. 27th Street, Paris, Texas. 


Mrs. Cuar.es F. Baturick, 281 Upton Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 
(Term of office expires 1935) . 


Mrs. Frank HAMILTON MarsHALL, Mrs. JosepH Hayes ACKLEN, 

1227 East Broadway, Enid, Okla. Kensington Place & 24th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. NATHANIEL BEAMAN, Mrs. E. Tromas Boyp, 

1315 Westover Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 1410 Gilpin Street, Denver, Colo. 
Mrs. C. Epwarp Murray, Mrs. Josepu M. Caey, 

180 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. 1513 Green Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. WALTER LAwrENCE Tosey, 401 North C Street, Hamilton, Ohio 
(Term of office expires 1936) 


Mrs. Joun CouLter, Mrs. Lue R. SPENCER, 

1516 Richland St., Columbia, South Carolina. 638 E. Capitol St., Washington, D. C. (Nebr.) 
Mrs. James F. TrotTMan, Mrs. Victor Liste WARREN, 

508 La Fayette Place, Milwaukee, Wis. Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. 
Mrs. Howarp BAILey, Mrs. Joun W. KirkKPatRIcK, 

4944 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri. 516 W. Pine St., Eldorado, Kansas. 


Miss HELEN HarMAN, 1717 Varnum St., Washington, D. C. 


Chaplain General 
Mrs. Raymonp G. KiMseELt, 1017 Grove St., Evanston, IIl. 


Recording Secretary General Treasurer General 
Mrs. Henry Bourne Joy, Miss KATHARINE ARNOLD NETTLETON, 

Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 

Corresponding Secretary General Registrar General 
Mrs. JouHn M. BEAvers, Mrs. STANLEY ForMAN REED, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 

Organizing Secretary General Historian General 
Mrs. Frank Howtanp ParceELLs, Mrs. Louis Dunne, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 


Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution 


Librarian General Curator General 
Mrs. Frank Maptson Dicx, Miss Myra Hazarp, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
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State Regents and State Vice-Regents 1933-34 


ALABAMA 
MRS. ZEBULON JUDD, 


Auburn. 
MRS. F. K. PERROW, 
314 E. 7th St., Anniston. 
ALASKA 
MRS. CLARENCE OLSEN, 
Anchorage. 
MRS. W. H. RAGER, 
Seward. 
ARIZONA 
4 ng 7 RUSSELL, 
rtez S 
MRS ROBERT KEMP. MINSON, 
1034 So. Mill Ave., Tempe. 
ARKANSAS 
MRS. CHARLES B. RENDLEMAN, 
1800 Park Ave., ware Rock. 
MRS. R. N. GAR 
Eight Oaks, El a. 


CALIFORNIA 
MRS. FREDERICK F. GUNDRUM, 
2214 21st St., Sacramento. 
MRS. ELMER H. WHITTAKER, 
124 E. Arrellaga St., Santa 
COLORADO 
MRS. EMILY M. RANDALL, 
307 N. Ninth St., Rocky Ford. 
MRS. CLYDE A. BARTELS, 
RR. $2, Fort Collins. 


CONNECTICUT 
MISS EMELINE AMELIA 
259 Canner St., New Hav 
MRS. FREDERICK PALMER LATIMER, 
65 Wardwell Road, West Hartford. 


DELAWARE 
MRS. WALTER a, 
5 S. State St., 
MRS. JONATHAN WILLIS, 
105 No. State St., Dover. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MRS. HARRY COLFAX GROVE, 
2708 Ave., Washington. 
MRS. GEO E MADDEN GRIMES, 
1954 Columbia Road, Washington. 


FLORIDA 
MRS. MILO MURDOCK 
337 Sessoms Ave., Lake W.: 
MRS. GUY VOORHEES WILLTAMS, 
520 N. W. 12th Ave., Miami. 


GEORGIA 
MRS. McCURRY, 
419 S. Milledge Ave., Athens. 
MRS. WILLIAM F. DYKES, 
570 Ridgecrest Road, N. E., Atlanta. 


AWAII 

MRS. WALTER WALL, 
Makiki Heights, Honolulu. 

MRS. DAVID ‘WADSWORTH, 
Wailuku, Maui, Hawaii. 


IDAHO 
MRS. THOMAS DAVID FARRER, 
1402 Blvd., Caldwell. 
MRS. B. LANEY, 
Kerneth Ave., Moscow. 


ILLINOIS 

MRS. JULIAN G. eave 
2714 Thayer St., Evanst 

MRS. SAMUEL JAMES ‘CAMPBELL, 
111 Broadway, Mount Carroll. 


INDIANA 
MRS. ROSCOE C. O'BYRNE, 
912 Main St., Brookville. 
MRS. JOHN McFADDEN, 
768 Tyler St., 


IOWA 
— BESSIE CARROLL HIGGINS, 
045 N. Main St., Spencer. 
MRS. SETH THOM 
1200 10th Ave.. Fort "Dodge. 


KANSAS 
MRS. E. P. PENDLETON, 
Pendleton Place, Princeton. 
MRS. LOREN EDGAR REX, 
310 E. Elm St., Wichita. 
KENTUCKY 
LAWRENCE, 
e 
MISS BLANCHE LILLISTON, 
672 Higgins Ave., Paris. 
LOUISIANA 
MRS. J. HARRIS BAUGHMAN, 
Tallulah. 
MRS. CLARENCE BLANCHARD TURNER, 
2000 Olive St., Baton Rouge. 
MAINE 
MRS. CLINTON STEVENS, 
451 Union Street, 
MRS. VICTOR ABBOT 
Roxbury. 
MARYLAND 
MRS. HENRY ZOLLER, JR.., 
4402 Charlcote Place, Guilford, Baltimore. 
MRS. WILBUR BUNNELL BLAKESLEE, 
222 St. Dunstans Road, Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MISS NANCY HUDSON HARRIS, 
37 Saunders St., Allston. 
MRS. ARTHUR H. JAMES, 
779 Broadway, South Boston. 
MICHIGAN 
MRS. JAMES H. McDONALD, 
Glencoe Hills, Washtenaw Road, Ypsilanti. 
MRS. GEORGE D. SCHERMERHORN, 
Reading. 
MI 


NNESOTA 
MISS MINNIE M. DILLEY, 
417 wt St., Northfield. 
MRS. WM. COE, 
Windsor .. Minneapolis. 
—— LEE BONDURANT, 


MRS. ‘WALTER SILLERS, 
Rosedale. 
MISSOURI 
MRS. MORTIMER PLATT. 
917 E. 47th St.. Kansas City. 
MRS. CLYDE HENDERSON. PORTER, 
324 E. Arrow St., Marshall. 
MONTANA 
MRS. ROSCOE CLARKE DILLAVOU, 
816 North Broadway. Billings. 
MRS. J. FRED WOODSIDE, 
435 S. Rife St., Dillon. 
NEBRASKA 
MRS. HORACE JACKSON CARY, 
602 West 27th St.. Kearney. 
MRS. FRANK BAKER. 
St., Omaha. 
NEV 
AIRS. ILLIAM GOULD, 
R. F. D. $2, Ren 


MRS. GEORGE G. “DEVORE, 
437 So. Center St., Reno. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MRS. HARRY C. SANBORN, 
189 Union Ave., Laconia. 
MRS. ARTHUR F. WHEAT. 
1837 Elm St., Manchester. 


EW JERSEY 
MRS. WILLIAM JOHN WARD. 
58 Bellevue Ave., Summit. 
MISS MABEL CLAY, 
s Point. 
NEW MEXICO 
MRS. ALVAN N. WHITE. 
105 College St., Silver City. 
MRS. JOHN FRANKLIN JOYCE, 


RK 
MRS. ROBERT — GIBBES, 
Route 27, Schenec 
MRS. WILLIAM MENKY CLAPP, 
Cohocton. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
MRS. SYDNEY PERRY COOPER, 
Williams St., Henderson. 
MRS. WILLIAM HENRY BELK, 
120 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
MRS. HARLEY ~) ~ FRENCH, 
University, Grand 
MRS. HAROLD THEODORE GRAVES, 
504 Fourth Ave., So., Jamestown. 
OHIO 
MRS. ASA CLAY MESSENGER, 
West Market St., Xenia. 
s. HEAUME, 
oodedge Ave., Springfield. 
MRS. LUTHER EUGENE ana 
2412 Boston Ave., Muskog 
MRS. CHARLES LAYTON YANCEY, 
1228 E. 25th St., Tulsa. 


OREGON 
MRS. JOHN Y. RICHARDSON, 
749 Georgian Place, Portland. 
MRS. MARK V. WEATHERFORD, 
220 W. 7th St., Albany. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MRS. WM. HERRON ALEXANDER, 
500 Meade St., Monongahela. 
MRS. RAYMOND LYNDE WADHAMS, 
72 N. Franklin St., Wilkes-Barre. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
MISS RUTH BRADLEY SHELDON, 
426 Norton St., New Haven, Connecticut. 
MRS. MABEL R. CARLSON, 
P. O. Box 2137, Manila. 
RHODE ISLAND 
MRS. PHILIP CASWELL, 
P. O. Box 164, Newport. 
MRS. GEORGE EDWARD ADAMS, 
Kingston. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
MRS. THOMAS J. MAULDIN, 
Pickens. 
MRS. JOHN LOGAN MARSHALL, 
Clemson College. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
MRS. HALFDAN GOTAAS, 
Mellette. 
MRS. EDGAR PAUL ROTHROCK, 
311 Canby St., Vermilion. 
TENNESSEE 
MRS. WILLARD STEELE, 
99 South Crest Road, Chattanooga. 
MRS. EDWARD WEST FOSTER, 
2108 West End Ave., Nashville. 


TEXAS 


MRS. WM. PERRY HERRING McFADDIN, 


1906 baa Ave., Beaumont. 
MRS. P. SANDERSON, 
706 Pine St., Texarkana. 
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UTAH 
MRS. STEPHEN A. COBB, 
2553 Alden Ave., Salt Lake City. 
MRS. JOHN COFFIN EVANS, 
1145 24th St., Ogden. 
VERMONT 
MRS. CHARLES KIMBALL JOHNSON, 
26 Robinson St., Burlington. 
MRS. FREDERIC G. FLEETWOOD, 
Morrisville. 
VIRGINIA 
MRS. CHARLES BLACKWELL KEESEE, 
Church Street, Martinsville. 
MRS. HAMPTON FLEMING, 
1622 Grove Ave., Richmond. 
WASHINGTON 
MISS ZOE M. BEAL, 
310 Miller Bldg., Yakima. 
MRS. DAN W. BUSH, 
871 Folsom St., Chehalis. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
MRS. PAUL O. REYMANN, 
Wheeling. 
MRS. GO) HOGG 
Lewisburg. 
WISCONSIN 
= OSEPH ACKROYD BRANSON, 
No. Broadway, De Pere. 
MRS ‘CUDWORTH, 
240 oo Belleview Place, Milwaukee. 
WYOMING 
= JOHN CORBETT, 
312 So. 10th St., Laramie. 
MRS. THOMAS COOPER, 
833 So. Wolcott, Casper. 
CANAL ZONE 
MRS. RICHARD G. TAYLOR (Chapter Regent) 
Box 245, Balboa Heights. 
PUERTO RICO 
MRS. WILLIAM A. D’EGILBERT (Chapter Regent) 
Box 1470, San Juan. 
CHINA 
MRS. HAROLD S. DICKERSON, 
3820 Broadview Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MRS. PHILIP HOWARD DUNBAR, 
9 Avenue Petain, Shanghai. 


BA 
MISS MARY ELIZABETH SPRINGER, 
Avenida de Wilson No. 97, Vedado, Havana. 
MRS. EDWARD G. HARRIS, 
Calle 21, Esquina E, Havana. 
ENGLAND 
MRS. JAMES B. MENNELL, 
1 Royal Crescent, Holland Park, XI. 
MRS. GAWEN PEARCE KENWA 
The Westchester, 4000 Cathedral _= Wash., D. C. 
FRANCE 
COUNTESS DE CHILLY, 
22 Avenue Kleber, XVI, Paris. 
MISS ADA HOWARD JOHNSON, 
The Dresden, Washington, D. C. 


ITALY 
MISS JESSICA A. MORGAN (Chapter Regent) 
Hotel Washington, Corso d'Italia, Rome. 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Honorary Presidents General 


MRS. GEORGE THACHER GUERNSEY, 
MRS. GEORGE MAYNARD MINOR 


as. ANTHONY WAYNE COOK, 
GRACE L. H. BROSSEAU, 


MRS 
"MRS. LOWELL FLETCHER HOBART. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


MRS. WILLIAM LINDSAY, 1906. 
MRS. J. MORGAN SMITH, 1911. 

MRS. DRAYTON W. BUSHNELL, 1914. 
MRS. JOHN NEWMAN CAREY, 1916. 
MRS. GEORGE M. STERNBERG, 1917. 
MRS. WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH, 1923. 


MRS. JOHN CAMPBELL, 1926. 

MRS. ELEANOR WASHINGTON HOWARD, 1927. 
MRS. THOMAS KITE, 1927. 

MRS. ELIZA FERRY LEARY, 1930. 

MRS. ALEXANDER ENNIS PATTON, 1931. 

MRS. JOHN LAIDLAW BUEL, 1933. 

MRS. JAMES T. MORRIS, 1933. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN, 1932-33 


ADVISORY 
Mr. Georce WHITNEY WHITE, 
National Metropolitan Bank 
Bldg., Washington, D. C 
AMERICANISM 
Miss Mary C. Wetcu, 
40 Thomaston St., Hartford, 
Conn. 


APPROVED SCHOOLS 
Mrs. WituiAM H. Poucns, 
135 Central Park West, 
New York City 
ART CRITICS 


Miss ALINE E. SoLomons, 
The Connecticut, 
Washington, D. C. 


AUDITING 


Mrs. Henry Bourne Joy, 
301 Lake Shore Rd., 
Grosse Point Farms, Mich. 


BETTER FILMS 

Mrs. Micprep Lewis Russet, 
7110 Hillside Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
Mrs. Joun M. BEAvers, 
Memorial Continental Hall 
Washington, D. C 
CAROLINE E. HOLT 
SCHOLARSHIP 
Mrs. Harotp S. Dickerson, 
2444 Southway Drive, 
Columbus, Ohio 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
Mrs. E. Herrick, 
3809 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CONSERVATION AND 
THRIFT 


Mrs. Roy A. Mayse, 
1744 W. Mulberry St., 
Kokomo, Ind. 
CONSTITUTION HALL 
Mrs. Russet WILLIAM Macna, 
Presiding Officer 
Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 


CONSTITUTION HALL 
FINANCE 
Mrs. RusseLt WILLIAM Macna, 
178 Madison Ave., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


CONSTITUTION HALL 
MEMORY BOOK 
Mrs. G. L. H. Brosseau, 
Belle Haven, Harbor Rd., 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Mrs. Artuur D. WALL, 
1379 Detroit St., Denver, Colo. 
CREDENTIALS 
Mrs. Henry M. Rosert, Jr., 
53 Southgate Ave., 
Annapolis, Md. 

D. A. R. LIBRARY 


Mrs. Frank M. Dick, 
Glenbourne Ave., 
Cambridge, Md. 


D. A. R. MAGAZINE 
Mrs. Jean J. Lapat, 


Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 


D. A. R. STUDENT LOAN 
FUND 


Mrs. WALTER L. Tobey, 
P. O. Box 65, Hamilton, Ohio 


ELLIS ISLAND 
Mrs. J. WARREN PERKINS 
17 Hawthorne Ave., 
East Orange, N. J. 


EXECUTIVE 


Mrs. Russect Macna, 
Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 


FILING AND LENDING HIS- 
TORICAL PAPERS, includ- 
ing PATRIOTIC LECTURES 
AND LANTERN SLIDES 

Mrs. Ftora Myers GILLENTINE, 

State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 


FINANCE 
Mrs. Frank M. Dick, 
Glenbourne Ave., 
Cambridge, Md. 
GENEALOGICAL RECORDS 
Mrs. Donatp K. Moore, 
25 S. Broad St., Hillsdale, Mich. 
GIRL HOME MAKERS 


Miss ELEANOR M. SWEENEY, 
Elmwood, Wheeling, W. Va. 


HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


Mrs. Witttam Louts Dunne, 
2151 California St., 
Washington, D. C. 


INSIGNIA 
Mrs. Cuartes H. Bissett, 
Waterford, Conn. 
MANUAL FOR IMMIGRANTS 
Mrs. ArtHur W. ARNOLD, 


145 Prospect Park West, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CORRECT USE OF THE FLAG MEMORIAL CAROLINE S. 


HARRISON LIAISON 
Mrs. L. Tosey, 
P. O. Box 65, Hamilton, Ohio 
NATIONAL DEFENSE’ EM- 
BODYING PATRIOTIC EDU- 
CATION 
Mrs, A. BECKER, 
Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 
NATIONAL REGISTRARS 
Mrs. STANLEY ForMAN REED, 
Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 
PRESERVATION OF 
TORIC SPOTS, including NA- 
TIONAL OLD TRAILS 
Mrs. Joun C. Fo.tetr, 
2615 Woolsey St., Berkeley, Calif. 
PRINTING 
Miss KATHERINE A. NETTLETON, 
Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C 
PUBLICITY 
Mrs. Witt1am Louis DuNNE, 
2151 California St., 
Washington, D. C. 
RADIO 
Mrs. CHartes M. WILForp, 
15 Arnold St., Quincy, Mass. 
REAL DAUGHTERS 
Mrs. BenyamMin L. 
932 Park Ave., Richmond, Va. 
RESOLUTIONS 
Miss Emma L. Crowe tt, 
New 2nd St., and County Line, 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
REVOLUTIONARY RELICS 
FORMEMORIAL CONTI- 
NENTAL HALL 
Miss Myra Hazarp, 
609 4th St., Corinth, Miss. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF 
THE U. S. A. 
Mrs. Ropert BAcNeELL, 

R. F. D. No. 1, Nelson, Mo. 
STATE AND CHAPTER 
BY-LAWS 
Mrs. Rosert J. REep, 


Emerson Rd., Woodsdale, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
TRANSPORTATION 
Mrs. J. BULLOCK, 
6 Channing St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
YORKTOWN TABLETS 
Mrs. James T. Morris, 
The Leamington, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NOW—-MORE 
Heart Strain 
Should Be Avoided 


HE worries of the past few years have had a 

serious effect on the heart action of many people, 
especially those who have reached or passed middle 
age. Undue and needless physical strain, therefore, 
should be avoided more than ever. Stair-climbing, 
10 to 14 times more strenuous than walking, is a 
common form of over-exertion. 


For those who would safeguard their health, and for 
the aged and the infirm, Sedgwick Residence Ele- 
vators provide ideal service. Designed for individual 
or general use, manual or electric operation. Instal- 
lation cost is interestingly moderate. Endorsed by 
physicians. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 166 West i5th St., New York 
Established 1893 Agents in Principal Cities 


SEDGWICK 
RESIDENCE 
ELEVATORS 


NATIONAL 
METROPOLITAN 
BANK 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oldest National Bank in the 


District of Columbia 
Opposite United States Treasury ° 


ORGANIZED 1814 


OFFICERS 


Vice-President 
A. A. TIOEHLING . . Vice-President,General Counsel 

and Trust Officer 
R. P. . Assistant Trust Officer 
W. Assistant Trust Officer 
Haroip A. Kertz..,...Assistant Trust Officer 


Cc. E. BrRicHtT.... .. Assistant Cashier 


THE OFFICIAL 
LAY MEMBER 
MARKER 


The only marker ever designated as 
by the Nationa! Board N. 


This marker, of solid cast bronze, 

"ind arker 
comes complete with split lugs or 
long bronze stake. 


PRICE REDUCED 


HISTORIC 
SITE 
TABLETS 


wad of. to 
apters. 


Write for new low prices 
and your copy of our illus- 
trated booklet of other off- 
cial markers and tablets. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


418-420 Elm St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Patronize Our ApverTIsErs—It 
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OFFICIAL 
GRAVE MARKERS 


Made from Genuine Cast Bronze, 
with 7” diameter head, complete 
with rods or lugs, flag holder and 
anchor. 


PRICE $3.00 Each 


(Special Quantity Discounts on Request) 
Name Plate Attached $1.75 ea. Extra 


Write for Special Catalogue on 
BRONZE TABLETS AND MARKERS 
FOR HISTORIC SITES 
HIGHTON ART BRONZE DIVISION 
Tuttle & Bailey, Inc. 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


SPEECHES EXPERTLY PREPARED and promptly mailed 
for all Occasions and Events. Personal Service. No Dis- 
appointments. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes you want 
your speech or paper to run. Speakers Library Magazine 
Free for six months with each order. 


THE SPEAKERS LIBRARY 
Takoma Park Washington, D.C. 


“MARSE JOHN GOES TO WAR” 
By Josephine Grider Jacobs 

Letters of Ist Lieut. John McGavock Grider, American avi- 

ator killed in World War; including genealogy of the Grider, 
avock, Moore, Cary, Dudley and Gregory families. 

Published by William Strong Chapter, D. A. R. Mrs. 
D. M. Biggs, Regent, Proctor, Arkansas, to whom orders for 
copies may be sent. Price, $1.00. 

Proceeds to be used for a Memorial Park to Lt. Grider. 


Members of the 
D. A. R. 


when in Washington, will be inter- 
ested, we are sure, and are cordially 
invited to inspect, our display of 


ValKill 
Furniture 
Made in the shops established by 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and her 
associates, at Hyde Park, New York. 


On display in Washington exclu- 
sively at our store. 


W.& J. Sloane 
709 Twelfth Street 
Washington, D. C. 


An Attractive Binder That Will Hold 
16 Issues of the D. A. R. Magazine 


No cutting, punching or mutilating. Magazines 
easily inserted or removed. It is strong and durable. 


An excellent way for Chapters to keep their Maga- 
zines for ready reference. 


50c additional for date stamped on 
back of binder (give years desired) 


Price, $1.50 
Percentage to Constitution Hall Fund 
Checks and money orders payable to Bessie Bright. Send 


with orders to her in care of Magazine Office, Memorial 


Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


Your Printing 
is your representative. It reflects your judg- 
ment and character. Naturally, therefore, 


you should select your printer as carefully as 
you would an individual to represent you. 


Our Plant 


fully appreciates the confidence our clients im- 
pose in us when they ask us to produce their 
printing. Each and every job—from a call- 
ing card to a million copies of a large maga- 
zine—is given the same attention. It will be 
to your advantage to get information from 
us regarding your next order for printing. 


JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 


Master Printers 
ECKINGTON PLACE and FLORIDA AVE. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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